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GLAD GHOSTS 


BY D. H. LAWRENCE 


KNEW Carlotta Fell in the early days before the war. Then 

she was escaping into art, and was just “Fell.” That was 
at our famous but uninspired school of art, the Thwaite, where I 
myself was diligently murdering my talent. At the Thwaite they 
always gave Carlotta the still-life prizes. She accepted them 
calmly, as one of our conquerors, but the rest of the students felt 
vicious about it. They called it buttering the laurels, because 
Carlotta was Hon., and her father a well-known peer. 

She was by way of being a beauty, too. Her family was not 
rich, yet she had come into five hundred a year of her own, when 
she was eighteen; and that, to us, was an enormity. Then she 
appeared in the fashionable papers, affecting to be wistful, with 
pearls, slanting her eyes. Then she went and did another of her 
beastly still-lives, a cactus in a pot. 

At the Thwaite, being snobs, we were proud of her too. She 
showed off a bit, it is true, playing bird of paradise among the _ 
pigeons. At the same time, she was thrilled to be with us, and 
out of her own set. Her wistfulness and yearning “for something 
else” was absolutely genuine. Yet she was not going to hobnob 
with us either, at least not indiscriminately. 

She was ambitious, in a vague way. She wanted to coruscate, 
somehow or other. She had a family of clever and “distinguished” 
uncles, who had flattered her. What then? 

Her cactuses-in-a-pot were admirable. But even she didn’t 
expect them to start a revolution. Perhaps she would rather glow 
in the wide if dirty skies of life, than in the somewhat remote and 
unsatisfactory ether of Art. 
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She and I were “friends” in a bare, stark, but real sense. I was 
poor, but I didn’t really care. She didn’t really care either. 
Whereas I did care about some passionate vision which, I could 
feel, lay embedded in the half-dead body of this life. The quick 
body within the dead. I could fee/ it. And I wanted to get at it, 
if only for myself. 

She didn’t know what I was after. Yet she could feel that I 
was It, and being an aristocrat of the Kingdom of It, as well as 
the realm of Great Britain, she was loyal. Loyal to me because 
of It, the quick body which I imagined within the dead. 

Still we never had much to do with one another. I had no 
money. She never wanted to introduce me to her own people. I 
didn’t want it either. Sometimes we had lunch together, some- 
times we went to a theatre, or we drove in the country, in some 
car that belonged to neither of us. We never flirted or talked love. 
I don’t think she wanted it, any more than I did. She wanted to 
marry into her own surroundings, and I knew she was of too frail 
a paste to face my future. 

Now I come to think of it, she was always a bit sad when we 
were together. Perhaps she looked over seas she would never cross. 
She belonged finally, fatally, to her own class. Yet I think she 
hated them. When she was in a group of people who talked 
“smart,” titles and beau monde and all that, her rather short nose 
would turn up, her wide mouth press into discontent, and a languor 
of bored irritation come even over her broad shoulders. Bored 
irritation, and a loathing of climbers, a loathing of the ladder alto- 
gether. She hated her own class: yet it was also sacrosanct to 
her. She disliked mentioning, even to me, the title of her friends. 
Yet the very hurried resentment with which she said, when I asked 
her—Who is it ?—: 

“Lady Nithsdale, Lord Staines—old friends of my mother”— 
proved that the coronet was wedged into her brow, like a ring of 
iron grown into a tree. 

She had another kind of reverence for a true artist: perhaps 
more genuine, perhaps not. Anyhow more free and easy. 

She and I had a curious understanding in common: an inkling, 
perhaps, of the unborn body of life hidden within the body of this 
half-death which we call life; and hence a tacit hostility to the 
commonplace world, its inert laws. We were rather like two 
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soldiers on a secret mission in an enemy country. Life, and people, 
was an enemy country to us both. But she would never declare 
herself. 

She always came to me to find out what I thought, particularly 
in a moral issue. Profoundly, fretfully discontented with the con- 
ventional moral standards, she didn’t know how to take a stand 
of her own. So she came to me. She had to try to get her own 
feelings straightened out. In that she showed her old British 
fibre. I told her what, as a young man, I thought: and usually she 
was resentful. She did so want to be conventional. She would 
even act quite perversely, in her determination to be conventional. 
But she always had to come back to me, to ask me again. She 
depended on me morally. Even when she disagreed with me, it 
soothed her, and restored her to know my point of view. Yet 
she disagreed with me. 

We had then a curious abstract intimacy, that went very deep, 
yet showed no obvious contact. Perhaps I was the only person 
in the world with whom she felt, in her uneasy self, at home, at 
peace. And to me, she was always of my own intrinsic sort, of 
my own species. Most people are just another species to me. 
They might as well be turkeys. 

But she would always act according to the conventions of her 
class, even perversely. And I knew it. 

So, just before the war she married Lord Lathkill. She was 
twenty-one. I did not see her till war was declared; then she asked 
me to lunch with her and her husband, in town. He was an officer 
in a guards regiment, and happened to be in uniform, looking 
very handsome and well-set-up, as if he expected to find the best 
of life served up to him for ever. He was very dark, with dark 
eyes and fine black hair, and a very beautiful, diffident voice, 
almost womanish in its slow, delicate inflections. He seemed 
pleased and flattered at having Carlotta for a wife. 

To me he was beautifully attentive, almost deferential, because 
I was poor, and of the other world, those poor devils of outsiders. 
I laughed at him a little, and laughed at Carlotta, who was a bit 
irritated by the gentle delicacy with which he treated me. 

She was elated too. I remember her saying: “We need war, 
don’t you think? Don’t you think men need to fight, to keep life 
chivalrous and put martial glamour into it?” 
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And I remember saying: “I think we need some sort of fight. 
But my sort isn’t the war sort.”—It was August, we could take it 
lightly. 

“What’s your sort?” she asked quickly. 

“I don’t know! Single-handed, anyhow,” I said with a grin. 
Lord Lathkill made me feel like a lonely sans-culotte; he was so 
completely unostentatious, so very willing to pay all the attention 
to me, and yet so subtly complacent, so unquestioningly sure of 
his position. Whereas I was a not very sound earthenware pitcher 
which had already gone many times to the well. 

He was not conceited, not half as conceited as I was. He was 
willing to leave me all the front of the stage, even with Carlotta. 
He felt so sure of some things, like a tortoise in a glittering, pol- 
ished tortoise-shell that mirrors eternity. Yet he was not quite 
easy with me. 

“You are Derbyshire?” I said to him, looking into his face. “So 
am I! I was born in Derbyshire.” 

He asked me with a gentle, uneasy sort of politeness, where? 
But he was a bit taken aback. And his dark eyes, brooding over 
me, had a sort of fear in them. At the centre they were hollow 
with a certain misgiving. He was so sure of circumstances, and 
not by any means sure of the man in the middle of the circum- 
stances. Himself! Himself! That was already a ghost. 

I felt that he saw in me something crude but real, and saw him- 
self as something in its own way perfect, but quite unreal. Even 
his love for Carlotta, and his marriage, was a circumstance that 
was inwardly unreal to him. One could tell by the curious way 
in which he waited, before he spoke. And by the hollow look, 
almost a touch of madness, in his dark eyes, and in his soft, melan- 
choly voice. 

I could understand that she was fascinated by him. But God 
help him if ever circumstances went against him! 

She had to see me again, a week later, to talk about him. So 
she asked me to the opera. She had a box, and we were alone, and 
the notorious Lady Perth was two boxes away. But this was one 
of Carlotta’s conventional perverse little acts, with her husband 
in France. She only wanted to talk to me about him. 

So she sat in the front of her box, leaning a little to the audience 
and talking sideways to me. Any one would have known at once 
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there was a Jiaison between us, how dangéreuse they would never 
have guessed. For there, in the full view of the world—her world 
at least, not mine—she was talking sideways to me, saying in a 
hurried, yet stony voice: 

“What do you think of Luke?’ 

She looked up at me heavily, with her sea-coloured eyes, waiting 
for my answer. 

“He’s tremendously charming,” I said, above the theatreful of 
faces. 

“Yes, he’s that!” she replied, in the flat, plangent voice she 
had when she was serious, like metal ringing flat, with a strange 
far-reaching vibration. “Do you think he'll be happy?” 

“Be happy!” I ejaculated. “When, de happy?’ 

“With me,” she said, giving a sudden little snirt of laughter, 
like a schoolgirl, and looking up at me shyly, mischievously, 
anxiously. 

“If you make him,” I said, still casual. 

“How can I make him?’ 

She said it with flat, plangent earnestness. She was always like 
that, pushing me deeper in than I wanted to go. 

“Be happy yourself, I suppose; and quite sure about it. And 
then fe// him you’re happy, and tell him he is too, and he’ll be it.” 
“Must I do all that?” she said rapidly. “Not otherwise?’ 

I knew I was frowning at her, and she was watching my frown. 

“Probably not,” I said roughly. “He'll never make up his 
mind about it himself.” 

“How did you know?” she asked, as if it had been a mystery. 

“I didn’t. It only seems to me like that.” 

“Seems to you like that,” she re-echoed, in that sad, clean mono- 
tone of finality, always like metal. I appreciate it in her, that 
she does not murmur or whisper. But I wished she left me alone, 
in that beastly theatre. 

She was wearing emeralds, on her snow-white skin, and leaning 
forward gazing fixedly down into the auditorium, as a crystal- 
gazer into a crystal. Heaven knows if she saw all those little 
facets of faces and plastrons. As for me, I knew that, like a 
sans-culotte, I should never be king till breeches were off. 

“T had terrible work to make him marry me,” she said, in her 
swift, clear, low tones. 
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“Why?” 

“He was frightfully in love with me. He és! But he thinks 
he’s unlucky . . .” 

“Unlucky how? In cards or in love?” I mocked. 

“In both,” she said briefly, with sudden cold resentment at my 
flippancy. There was over her eyes a glaze of fear. “It’s in their 
family.” 

“What did you say to him?” I asked, rather laboured, feeling 
the dead weight. 

“I promised to have luck for two, 
declared a fortnight later.” 

“Ah well!” I said. “That’s the world’s luck, not yours.” 

“Quite!” she said. 

There was a pause. 

“Is his family supposed to be unlucky?” I asked. 

“The Worths? Terribly! They really are!” 

It was interval, and the box door had opened. Carlotta always 
had her eye, a good half of it at least, on the external happen- 
ings. She rose, like a reigning beauty—which she wasn’t, and 
never became—to speak to Lady Perth, and, out of spite, did 
not introduce me. 

Carlotta and Lord Lathkill came, perhaps a year later, to visit 
us when we were in a cottage in Derbyshire and he was home 
on leave. She was going to have a child, and was slow, and seemed 
depressed. He was vague, charming, talking about the country 
and the history of the lead mines. But the two of them seemed 
vague, as if they never got anywhere. 

The next time I saw them was when the war was over, and 
I was leaving England. They were alone at dinner, save for me. 
He was still haggard, with a wound in the throat. But he said he 
would soon be well. His slow, beautiful voice was a bit husky now. 
And his velvety eyes were hardened, haggard, but there was weari- 
ness, emptiness in the hardness. 

I was poorer than ever, and felt a little weary myself. Carlotta 
was struggling with his silent emptiness. Since the war, the 
melancholy fixity of his eyes was more noticeable, the fear at 
the centre was almost monomania. She was wilting and losing 
her beauty. 


There were twins in the house. After dinner, we went straight 
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up to look at them, to the night nursery. They were two boys, 
with their father’s fine, dark hair both of them. 

He had put out his cigar, and leaned over the cots, gazing in 
silence. The nurse, dark-faced and faithful, drew back. Car- 
lotta glanced at her children; but more helplessly, she gazed at him. 

“Bonny children!—Bonny boys, aren’t they, nurse?” I said 
softly. 

“Yes sir!” she said quickly. “They are!” 

“Ever think I'd have twins, roistering twins?’ said Carlotta, 
looking at me. 

“T never did,” said I. 

“Ask Luke whether it’s bad luck or bad management,” she said, 
with that schoolgirl’s snirt of laughter, looking up apprehensively 
at her husband. 

“Oh I!” he said, turning suddenly and speaking loud, in his 
wounded voice; “I call it amazing good luck, myself! Don’t 
know what other people think about it.” Yet he had the fine, 
wincing fear in his body, of an injured dog. 

After that, for years I did not see her again. I heard she had 
a baby girl. Then a catastrophe happened: both the twins were 
killed in a motor-car accident in America, motoring with their 
, aunt. 

I learned the news late, and did not write to Carlotta. What 
could I say? 

A few months later, crowning disaster, the baby girl died of 
some sudden illness. The Lathkill ill-luck seemed to be working 

surely. 

Poor Carlotta! I had no further news of her, only I heard that 
she and Lord Lathkill were both living in seclusion, with his 
mother, at the place in Derbyshire. 

When circumstances brought me to England, I debated within 
myself, whether I should write or not, to Carlotta. At last I sent 
a note, to the London address. 

I had a reply from the country: So glad you are within reach 
again! When will you come and see us? 

I was not very keen on going to Riddings. After all, it was 
Lord Lathkill’s place, and Lady Lathkill, his mother, was old 
and of the old school. And I always something of a sans-culotte, 
who will only be king when breeches are off. 
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“Come to town,” I wrote, “and let us have lunch together.” 

She came. She looked older, and pain had drawn horizontal 
lines across her face. 

“You're not a bit different,” she said to me. 

“And you’re only a little bit,” I said. 

“Am I?” she replied, in a deadened, melancholic voice. ‘“Per- 
haps!—TI suppose, while we live we’ve got to live—What do you 
think?” 

“Yes, I think it. To be the living dead, that’s awful.” 

“Quite!” she said, with terrible finality. 

“How is Lord Lathkill?’ I asked. 

“Oh,” she said. “It’s finished him, as far as living is con- 
cerned. But he’s very willing for me to live.” 

“And you, are you willing?” I said. 

She looked up into my eyes, strangely. 

“T’m not sure,” she said. “I need help. What do you think 
about it?” 

“Oh God, live if you can!” 

“Even take help?’ she said, with her strange, involved sim- 
plicity. 

“Ah certainly!” 

“Would you recommend it?” 

“Why yes!—you are a young thing—” I began. 

“Won’t you come down to Riddings?” she said, quickly. 

“And Lord Lathkill—and his mother—?” I asked. 

“They want you.” 

“Do you want me to come?” 

“T want you to, yes! Will you?” 

“Why yes, if you want me.” 

“When then?” 

“When you wish.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Why of course.” 

“You're not afraid of the Lathkill ill-luck?”’ 

“TI” I exclaimed in amazement; such amazement, that she gave 
her schoolgirl snirt of laughter. 

“Very well then,” she said. “Monday? Does that suit you?” 

We made arrangements, and I saw her off at the station. 

I knew Riddings, Lord Lathkill’s place, from the outside. It 
was an old Derbyshire stone house, at the end of the village of 
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Middleton: a house with three sharp gables, set back not very 
far from the high road, but with a gloomy moor for a park behind. 

Monday was a dark day over the Derbyshire hills. The green 
hills were dark, dark green, the stone fences seemed almost black. 
Even the little railway-station deep in the green, cleft hollow, was 
of stone, and dark, and cold, and seemed in the underworld. 

Lord Lathkill was at the station. He was wearing spectacles, 
and his brown eyes stared strangely. His black hair fell lank over 
his forehead. 

“I’m so awfully glad you’ve come,” he said. “It is cheering 
Carlotta up immensely.” 

Me, as a man myself, he hardly seemed to notice. I was some- 
thing which had arrived, and was expected. Otherwise he had 
an odd, unnatural briskness of manner. 

“I hope I shan’t disturb your mother, Lady Lathkill,” I said 
as he tucked me up in the car. 

“On the contrary,” he sang, in his slow voice. “She is looking 
forward to your coming as much as we both are. Oh no, don’t 
look on Mother as too old-fashioned, she’s not so at all. She’s 
tremendously up to date in art and literature and that kind of 
thing. She has her leaning towards the uncanny—spiritualism, 
and that kind of thing—nowadays, but Carlotta and I think that 
if it gives her an interest, all well and good.” 

He tucked me up most carefully in the rugs, and the servant 
put a footwarmer at my feet. 

“Derbyshire, you know, is a cold county,” continued Lord Lath- 
kill, “especially among the hills.” 

“It’s a very dark county,” I said. 

“Yes, I suppose it is, to one coming from the tropics. We of 
course don’t notice it. We rather like it.” 

He seemed curiously smaller, shrunken, and his rather long 
cheeks were sallow. His manner, however, was much more cheer- 
ful, almost communicative. But he talked, as it were, to the face- 
less air, not really to me. I wasn’t really there at all. He was 
talking to himself. And when, once, he looked at me, his brown 
eyes had a hollow look, like gaps with nothing in them except a 
haggard, hollow fear. He was gazing through the windows of 
nothingness, to see if I were really there. 

It was dark when we got to Riddings. The house had no door 
in the front, and only two windows upstairs were lit. It did not 
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seem very hospitable. We entered at the side, and a very silent 
manservant took my things. 

We went upstairs in silence, in the dead-seeming house. Car- 
lotta had heard us, and was at the top of the stairs. She was 
already dressed, her long white arms were bare, she had some- 
thing glittering on a dull green dress. 

“I was so afraid you wouldn’t come,” she said, in a dulled voice, 
as she gave me her hand. She seemed as if she would begin to 
cry. But of course she wouldn’t. The corridor, dark-panelled 
and with blue carpet on the floor, receded dimly, with a certain 
dreary gloom. A servant was diminishing in the distance, with 
my bags, silently. There was a curious, unpleasant sense of the 
fixity of the materials of the house, the obscene triumph of dead 
Matter. Yet the place was warm, central-heated. 

Carlotta pulled herself together, and said, dulled: 

“Would you care to speak to my mother-in-law before you go 
to your room? She would like it.” 

We entered a small drawing-room, abruptly. I saw the water- 
colours on the walls, and a white-haired lady in black bending 
round to look at the door as she rose, cautiously. 

“This is Mr Morier, Mother-in-law,” said Carlotta, in her dull, 
rather quick way; “on his way to his room.” 

The dowager Lady Lathkill came a few steps forward, leaning 
from heavy hips, and gave me her hand. Her crest of hair was 
snow-white, and she had curious blue eyes, fixed, with a tiny dot 
of a pupil, peering from her pink, soft-skinned face of an old and 
well-preserved woman. She wore a lace fichu. The upper part of 
her body was moderately slim, leaning forward slightly from her 
heavy black-silk hips. 

She murmured something to me, staring at me fixedly for a 
long time, but as a bird does, with shrewd, cold, far-distant sight. 
As a hawk, perhaps, looks shrewdly far down, in his search. Then, 
muttering, she presented me to the other two people in the room: 
a tall, short-faced swarthy young woman with the hint of a black 
moustache, and a plump man in a dinner-jacket, rather bald and 
ruddy, with a little grey moustache; but yellow under the eyes. 
He was Colonel Hale. 

They all seemed awkward, as if I had interrupted them at a 
séance. I didn’t know what to say: they were utter strangers 
to me. 
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“Better come and choose your room, then,” said Carlotta, and 
I bowed dumbly, following her and out of the room. The old Lady 
Lathkill still stood planted on her heavy hips, looking half round 
after us with her ferret’s blue eyes. She had hardly any eyebrows, 
but they were arched high up on her pink, soft forehead, under 
the crest of icily white hair. She had never emerged for a second, 
from the remote place where she unyieldingly kept herself. 

Carlotta, Lord Lathkill, and I tramped in silence down the cor- 
ridor and round a bend. We could none of us get a word out. 
As he suddenly, rather violently flung open a door at the end of 
the wing, he said, turning round to me with a resentful, hangdog 
air: 

“We did you the honour of offering you our ghost room. It 
doesn’t look much, but it’s our equivalent for a royal apartment.” 

It was a good-sized room with faded, red-painted panelling 
showing remains of gilt, and the usual big, old mahogany furni- 
ture, and a big pinky-faded carpet with big whitish, faded roses. 
A bright fire was burning in the stone fireplace. 

“Why?” said I, looking at the stretches of the faded, once 
handsome carpet. 

“Why what?” said Lord Lathkill. “Why did we offer you this 
room ?” 

“Yes! No! Why is it your equivalent for a royal apartment?” 

“Oh, because our ghost is as rare as sovereignty in her visits, and 
twice as welcome. Her gifts are infinitely more worth having.” 

“What sort of gifts?” 

“The family fortune. She invariably restores the family for- 
tune. That’s why we put you here, to tempt her.” 

“What temptation should J be!—especially to restoring your 
family fortunes? I didn’t think they needed it, anyhow.” 

“Well—!” he hesitated. “Not exactly in money: we can man- 
age modestly that way. But in everything else but money—” 

There was a pause. I was thinking of Carlotta’s “luck for two.’ 
Poor Carlotta! She looked worn now. Especially her chin looked 
worn, showing the edge of the jaw. She had sat herself down 
in a chair by the fire, and put her feet on the stone fender, and 
was leaning forward, screening her face with her hand, still care- 
ful of her complexion. I could see her broad, white shoulders, 
showing the shoulder-blades as she leaned forward, beneath her 
dress. But it was as if some bitterness had soaked all the life out 
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of her, and she was only weary, or inert, drained of her feelings. 
It grieved me, and the thought passed through my mind that a man 
should take her in his arms and cherish her body, and start her 
flame again. If she would let him, which was doubtful. 

Her courage was fallen, in her body; only her spirit fought on. 
She would have to restore the body of her life, and only a living 
body could do it. 

“What about your ghost?’ I said to him. “Is she really 
ghostly ?” 

“Not at all!” he said. “She’s supposed to be lovely. But I 
have no experience, and I don’t know anybody who has. We hoped 
you'd come, though, and tempt her. Mother had a message about 
you, you know—” 

“No! I didn’t know.” 

“Oh yes! When you were still in Africa. The medium said: 
There is a man in Africa. I can only see M, a double M. He is 
thinking of your family. It would be good if he entered your 
family.—Mother was awfully puzzled, but Carlotta said Mark 
Morier, at once.” 

“That’s not why I asked you down,” said Carlotta quickly, 
looking round, shading her eyes with her hand as she looked at me. 

I laughed, saying nothing. 

“But of course,” continued Lord Lathkill, “you needn’t have 
this room. We have another one ready as well. Would you like 
to see it?” 

“How does your ghost manifest herself?” I said, parrying. 

“Well, I hardly know. She seems to be a very grateful pres- 
ence, and that’s about all I do know. She was apparently quite 
persona grata to everyone she visited. Gratissima, apparently!” 

“Benissimo!” said I. 

A servant appeared in the doorway, murmuring something I 
could not hear. Everybody in the house, except Carlotta and Lord 
Lathkill, seemed to murmur under their breath. 

“What's she say?” I asked. 

“If you will stay in this room?—I told her you might like a 
room on the front. And if you’ll take a bath?’ said Carlotta. 

“Yes!” said I. And Carlotta repeated to the maidservant. 

“And for heaven’s sake speak to me loudly!” said I to that 
elderly correct female in her starched collar, in the doorway. 
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“Very good Sir!” she piped up. “And shall I make the bath 
hot, or medium?” 

“Hot!” said I, like a cannon-shot. 

“Very good Sir!” she piped up again, and her elderly eyes 
twinkled as she turned and disappeared. 

Carlotta laughed, and I sighed. 

We were six at table. The pink Colonel with the yellow creases 
under his blue eyes sat opposite me, like an old boy with a liver. 
Next him sat Lady Lathkill, watching from her distance. Her 
pink, soft old face, naked-seeming, with its pin-point blue eyes, 
was a real modern witch-face. 

Next me, on my left, was the dark young woman, whose slim, 
swarthy arms had an indiscernible down on them. She had a 
blackish neck, and her expressionless yellow-brown eyes said 
nothing under level black brows. She was inaccessible. I made 
some remarks, without result. Then I said: 

“T didn’t hear your name when Lady Lathkill introduced me 
to you.” 

Her yellow-brown eyes stared into mine for some moments, 
before she said: “Mrs Hale!” Then she glanced across at the 
table. “Colonel Hale is my husband.” 

My face must have signalled my surprise. She stared into my 
eyes very curiously, with a significance I could not grasp, a long, 
hard stare. I looked at the bald, pink head of the Colonel, bent 
over his soup. And I returned to my own soup. 

“Did you have a good time in London?” said Carlotta. 

“No!” said I. “It was dismal.” 

“Not a good word to say for it?” 

“Not one!” 

“No nice people?” 

“Not my sort of nice.” 

“What’s your sort of nice?” she asked, with a little laugh. 

The other people were stone. It was like talking into a chasm. 

“Ah! If I knew myself, I’d look for them!—But not senti- 
mental, with a lot of soppy emotions on top, and nasty ones 
underneath.” 

“Who are you thinking of?’ Carlotta looked up at me, as 
the man brought the fish. She had a crushed sort of roguishness. 
The other diners were images. 
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“I? Nobody! Just everybody. No! I think I was thinking 
of the Obelisk Memorial Service.” 

“Did you go to it?” 

“No! But I fell into it.” 

“Wasn’t it moving?” 

“Rhubarb, senna, that kind of moving!” 

She gave a little laugh, looking up into my face, from the fish. 

“What was wrong with it?” 

I noticed that the Colonel and Lady Lathkill each had a little 
dish of rice, no fish. And that they were served second. Oh 
humility! And that neither took the white wine. No, they had 
no wine-glasses. The remoteness gathered about them, like the 
snows on Everest. The dowager peered across at me, occasion- 
ally, like a white ermine out of the snow, and she had that cold 
air about her, of being good, and containing a secret of goodness: 
remotely, ponderously, fixedly knowing better. And I, with my 
chatter, was one of those fabulous fleas that are said to hop upon 
glaciers. 

“Wrong with it? J¢ was wrong, all wrong. In the rain, a 
soppy crowd, with soppy bare heads, soppy emotions, soppy 
chrysanthemums, and prickly laurestinus! A steam of wet mob- 
emotions! Ah no! it shouldn’t be allowed.” 

Carlotta’s face had fallen. She again could feel death in her 
bowels, the kind of death the war signifies. 

“Wouldn’t you have us honour the dead?” came Lady Lath- 
kill’s secretive voice across at me, as if a white ermine had barked. 

“Honour the dead!” My mind opened in amazement. “Do you 
think they’d be honoured?” 

I put the question in all sincerity. 

“They would understand the intention was to honour them,” 
came her reply. 

I felt astounded. 

“If I were dead, would I be honoured if a great, steamy wet 
crowd came after me with soppy chrysanthemums and prickly 
laurestinus? Ugh! I’d run to the nethermost ends of Hades! 
Lord! how I'd run from them!” 

The manservant gave us roast mutton, and Lady Lathkill and 
the Colonel, chestnuts in sauce. Then he poured the burgundy. 
It was good wine. The pseudo-conversation was interrupted. 

Lady Lathkill ate in silence, like an ermine in the snow, feed- 
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ing on his prey. Sometimes she looked round the table, her blue 
eyes peering fixedly, completely uncommunicative. She was very 
watchful to see that we were all properly attended to: “The 
currant jelly for Mr Morier,” she would murmur, as if it were 
her table. Lord Lathkill, next her, ate in complete abse ice. Some- 
times she murmured to him, and he murmured back, but I never 
could hear what they said. The Colonel swallowed the chestnuts 
in dejection, as if all were weary duty to him now. I put it down 
to his liver. 

It was an awful dinner-party. I never could hear a word any- 
body said, except Carlotta. They all let their words die in their 
throats, as if the larynx were the coffin of sound. 

Carlotta tried to keep her end up, the cheerful hostess sort of 
thing. But Lady Lathkill somehow, in silence and apparent 
humility, had stolen the authority that goes with the hostess, and 
she hung on to it grimly, like a white ermine sucking a rabbit. 
Carlotta kept glancing miserably at me, to see what I thought. I 
didn’t think anything. I just felt frozen within the tomb. And 
I drank the good, good warm burgundy. 

“Mr Morier’s glass!” murmured Lady Lathkill, and her blue 
eyes with their black pin-points rested on mine a moment. 

“Awfully nice to drink good burgundy!” said I pleasantly. 

She bowed her head slightly, and murmured something inaudible. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Very glad you like it!” she repeated, with distaste at having 
to say it again, out loud. 

“Yes, I do! It’s good!” 

Mrs Hale, who had sat tall and erect and alert, like a black 
she-fox, never making a sound, looked round at me to see what 
sort of specimen I was. She was just a bit intrigued. 

“Yes, thanks!” came a musical murmur from Lord Lathkill. 
“T think I wé// take some more.” 

The man, who had hesitated, filled his glass. 

“I’m awfully sorry I can’t drink wine,” said Carlotta, absently. 
“Tt has the wrong effect on me.” 

“I should say it has the wrong effect on everybody,” said the 
Colonel, with an uneasy attempt to be there. “But some people 
like the effect, and some don’t.” 

I looked at him in wonder. Why was he chipping in? He 
looked as if he’d liked the effect well enough, in his day. 
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“Oh no!” retorted Carlotta coldly. “The effect on different 
people is quite different.” 

She closed with finality, and a further frost fell on the table. 

“Quite so!” began the Colonel, trying, since he’d gone off the 
deep end, to keep afloat. 

But Carlotta turned abruptly to me. 

“Why is it, do you think, that the effect is so different on 
different people?” 

“And on different occasions,” said I, grinning through my bur- 
gundy. “Do you know what they say? They say that alcohol, 
if it has an effect on your psyche, takes you back to old states 
of consciousness, and old reactions.—But some people it doesn’t 
stimulate at all, there is only a nervous reaction of repulsion.” 

“There’s certainly a nervous reaction of repulsion in me,” said 
Carlotta. 

“As there is in all higher natures,” murmured Lady Lathkill. 

“Dogs hate whisky,” said I. 

“That’s quite right!’ said the Colonel. “Scared of it!” 

“T’ve often thought,” said I, “about those old states of con- 


sciousness. It’s supposed to be an awful retrogression, reverting 
back to them. Myself, my desire to go onwards takes me back 
a little.” 

“Where to?” said Carlotta. 

“Oh, I don’t know! To where you feel a bit warm, like smash- 
ing the glasses, don’t you know? 


J’avons bien bu et nous boirons! 
Cassons les verres nous les payerons! 
Compagnons! Voyez-vous bien! 
Voyez-vous bien! 

Voyez! voyez! voyez-vous bien 
Que les d’moiselles sont belles 

Oz nous allons!—” 


I had the effrontery to sing this verse of an old soldiers’ song 
while Lady Lathkill was finishing her celery and nut salad. I 
sang it quite nicely, in a natty, well-balanced little voice, smiling 
all over my face meanwhile. The servant, as he went round for 
Lady Lathkill’s plate, furtively fetched a look at me. Look! 
thought I. You chicken that’s come untrussed! 
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The partridges had gone, we had swallowed the flan, and were 
at dessert. They had accepted my song in complete silence. Even 
Carlotta! My flan had gone down in one gulp, like an oyster. 

“You're quite right” said Lord Lathkill, amid the squashing 
of walnuts. “I mean the state of mind of a Viking, shall we say, 
or of a Cataline conspirator, might be frightfully good for us, 
if we could re-capture it!” 

“A Viking!” said I, stupefied. And Carlotta gave a wild snirt 
of laughter. 

“Why not a Viking?” he asked in all innocence. 

“A Viking!” I repeated, and swallowed my port. Then I looked 
round at my black-browed neighbour. 

“Why do you never say anything?” I asked. 

“What should I say?” she replied, frightened at the thought. 

I was finished. I gazed into my port as expecting the ultimate 
revelation. 

Lady Lathkill rustled her finger-tips in the finger-bowl, and 
laid down her napkin decisively. The Colonel, old buck, rose at 
once to draw back her chair. Place aux hommes! I bowed to my 
neighbour, Mrs Hale, a most disconcerting bow, and she made a 
circuit to get by me. 

“You won’t be awfully long?” said Carlotta, looking at me with 
her slow, hazel-green eyes, between mischief and wistfulness and 
utter depression. 

Lady Lathkill steered heavily past me as if I didn’t exist, 
perching rather forward, with her crest of white hair, from her big 
hips. She seemed abstracted, concentrated on something, as she 
went. I closed the door, and turned to the men. 

“Dans la premiére auberge, Jeus b’en bu!” sang I, in a little 
voice. 

“Quite right!” said Lord Lathkill. “You're quite right.” 

And we sent the port round. 

“This house,” I said, “needs a sort of spring-cleaning.” 

“You're quite right,” said Lord Lathkill. 

“There’s a bit of a dead smell!” said I. “We need Bacchus, 
and Eros, to sweeten it up, to freshen it.” 

“You think Bacchus and Eros?” said Lord Lathkill, with com- 
plete seriousness; as if one might have telephoned for them. _ 

“In the best sense,” said I. As if we were going to get them 
from Fortnum and Mason’s, at least. 
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“What exactly is the best sense?” asked Lord Lathkill. 

“Ah! The flame of life! There’s a dead smell here.” 

The Colonel fingered his glass with thick, inert fingers, uneasily. 

“Do you think so?” he said, looking up at me heavily. 

“Don’t you?” 

He gazed at me with blank, glazed blue eyes, that had deathly 
yellow stains underneath. Something was wrong with him, some 
sort of breakdown. He should have been a fat, healthy, jolly old 
boy. Not very old either: probably not quite sixty. But with 
this collapse on him, he seemed somehow, to smell. 

“You know,” he said, staring at me with a sort of gruesome 
challenge, then looking down at his wine, “there’s more things 
than we’re aware of, happening to us!” He looked up at me 
again, shutting his full lips under his little grey moustache, and 
gazing with a glazed defiance. 

“Quite!” said I. 

He continued to gaze at me with glazed, gruesome defiance. 

“Ha !”’—he made a sudden movement, and seemed to break up, 
collapse, and become brokenly natural. “There you've said it!—I 
married my wife when I was a kid of twenty—” 

“Mrs Hale?’ I exclaimed. 

“Not this one—” he jerked his head towards the door. “My 
first wife.—” There was a pause, he looked at me with shamed 
eyes, then turned his wine-glass round, and his head dropped. 
Staring at his twisting glass, he continued: “I married her when 
I was twenty, and she was twenty-eight. You might say, she 
married me. Well, there it was! We had three children—I’ve 
got three married daughters.—And we got on all right. I sup- 
pose she mothered me, in a way. And I never thought a thing: I 
was content enough: wasn’t tied to her apron-strings, and she 
never asked questions. She was always fond of me, and I took 
it for granted. I took it for granted. Even when she died—I 
was away in Salonika—I took it for granted, if you understand 
me. It was part of the rest of things—war—life—death. I knew 
I should feel lonely when I got back.—Well, then I got buried— 
shell dropped, and the dug-out caved in—and that queered me. 
They sent me home. And the minute I saw the Lizard light—it 
was evening when we got up out of the Bay—TI realized that Lucy 
had been waiting for me. I could feel her there, at my side, more 
plainly than I feel you now. And do you know, at that moment 
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I woke up to her, and she made an awful impression on me. She 
seemed, if yqu get me, tremendously powerful, important, every- 
thing else dwindled away. There was the Lizard light blinking 
way off, and that meant home. And all the rest was my wife, 
Lucy: as if her skirts filled all the darkness. In a way, I was 
frightened: but that was because I couldn’t quite get myself into 
line. I felt: Good God! I never knew her! And she was this 
tremendous thing! I felt like a child, and as weak as a kitten. 
And believe me or not, from that day to this she’s never left me. 
I know quite well she can hear what I’m saying. But she'll let 
me tell you. I knew that at dinner-time—” 

“But what made you marry again?’ I said. 

“She made me!” He went a trifle yellow on his cheek-bones. 
“I could feel her telling me, Marry! Marry! Lady Lathkill had 
messages from her too—she was her great friend in life. I didn’t 
think of marrying. But Lady Lathkill had the same message, that 
I must marry. Then a medium described the girl, in detail: my 
present wife. I knew her at once, friend of my daughter’s. After 
that, the messages became more insistent, waking me three and 
four times in the night. Lady Lathkill urged me to propose, and 
I did it, and was accepted. My present wife was just twenty- 
eight, the age Lucy had been—” 

“How long ago did you marry the present Mrs Hale?” 

“A little over a year ago!—Well, I thought I had done what 
was required of me. But directly after the wedding, such a state 
of terror came over me—perfectly unreasonable—I became almost 
unconscious. My present wife asked me if I was ill, and I said I 
was. We got to Paris. I felt I was dying. But I said I was 
going out to see a doctor—and I found myself kneeling in a church. 
Then I found peace—and Lucy. She had her arms round me, and 
I was like a child at peace. I must have knelt there for a couple 
of hours, in Lucy’s arms. I never felt like that when she was alive: 
why I couldn’t stand that sort of thing! It’s all come on after— 
after—And now, I daren’t offend Lucy’s spirit. If I do, I suffer 
tortures till I’ve made peace again, till she folds me in her arms. 
Then I can live-—But she won’t let me go near the present Mrs 
Hale. I—I—I daren’t go near her—” 

He looked up at me with fear, and shame, and shameful secrecy, 
and a sort of gloating, showing in his unmanned blue eyes. He 
had been talking as if in his sleep. 
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“Why did your dead wife urge you to marry again?” I said. 

“I don’t know,” he replied. “I don’t know. She was older than 
I was—and all the cleverness was on her side. She was a very 
clever woman, and I was never much in the intellectual line, 
myself. I just took it for granted she liked me. She never showed 
jealousy, but I think now, perhaps she was jealous all the time, and 
kept it under. I don’t know. I think she never felt quite straight 
about having married me. It seems like that. As if she had some- 
thing on her mind. Do you know, while she was alive, I never 
gave it a thought. And now I’m aware of nothing else but her. 
It’s as if her spirit wanted to live in my body, or at any rate—I 
don’t know—” 

His blue eyes were glazed, almost fishy, with fear and gloating 
shame. He had a short nose, and full, self-indulgent lips, and a 
once comely chin. Eternally a careless boy of thirteen. But now, 
care had got him in decay. 

“And what does your present wife say?” I asked. 

He poured himself some more wine. 

“Why,” he replied, “except for her, I shouldn’t mind so much. 
She says nothing. Lady Lathkill has explained everything to her, 
and she agrees that—that—a spirit from the other side is more 
important than mere pleasure—you know what I mean. Lady 
Lathkill says that this is a preparation for my next incarnation, 
when I am going to serve Woman, and help her to take her place.” 

He looked up again, trying to be proud in his shame. 

“Well what a damned curious story!” exclaimed Lord Lathkill. 
“Mother’s idea for herself, she had it in a message too, is that 
she is coming on earth the next time to save the animals from 
the cruelty of man. That’s why she hates meat at table, or any- 
thing that has to be killed.” 

“And does Lady Lathkill encourage you in this business with 
your dead wife?” said I. 

“Yes! She helps me. When I get as you might say at cross 
purposes with Lucy, with Lucy’s spirit, that is, Lady Lathkill 
helps to put it right between us. Then I’m all right, when I know 
I’m loved—” 

He looked at me stealthily, cunningly. 

“Then you’re all wrong!” said I. “Surely!” 

“And do you mean to say,” put in Lord Lathkill, “that you don’t 
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live with the present Mrs Hale at all! Do you mean to say you 
never have lived with her?” 

“T’ve got a higher claim on me,” said the unhappy Colonel. 

“My God!” said Lord Lathkill. 

I looked in amazement! the sort of chap who picks up a woman 
and has a good time with her for a week, then goes home as nice 
as pie!—and now look at him! It was obvious that he had a 
terror of his black-browed new wife, as well as of Lucy’s spirit. 
A devil and a deep sea with a vengeance! 

“A damned curious story!” mused Lord Lathkill. “I’m not so 
sure I like it. Something’s wrong somewhere.—We shall have to 
go upstairs.” 

“Wrong!” said I. “Why, Colonel, don’t you turn round ‘and 
quarrel with the spirit of your first wife, fatally and finally, and 
get rid of her?” 

The Colonel looked at me, still diminished and afraid, but perk- 
ing up a bit, as we rose from table. 

“How would you go about it?” he said. 

“I’d just face her, wherever she seemed to be, and say: “Lucy, 
go to Blazes!” 

Lord Lathkill burst into a loud laugh, then was suddenly silent 
as the door noiselessly opened, and the dowager’s white hair and 
pointed uncanny eyes peered in, then entered. 

“T think I left my papers in here, Luke,” she murmured. 

“Yes Mother! There they are! We’re just coming up.” 

“Take your time!” 

He held the door, and ducking forward, she went out again, 
clutching some papers. The Colonel had blenched yellow, on his 
cheek-bones— 

We went upstairs to the small drawing-room. 


To be concluded 





STRUGGLE OF WINGS 


BY WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


Roundclouds occluding patches of the blue 
sky rival steam bluntly towering, 
slowspinning billows which rival 

the resting snow, which rivals the sun 


beaten out upon it, flashing 

(laughing) to a (struggle of wings) which 
fills the still air—still but not cold— 

or, cold yet burning . . . 


It is the snow risen above itself, it is 
winter pressed breast to breast 

with its own whiteness, transparent 
yet visible against the sky: 


Together, with their pigeons’ heads whose 

stupid eyes deceive no one—as their wings meet 
contending—they hold something up between them 
which wants to fall to the ground .. . 


and there’s the River with thin ice upon it 
fanning out from the (marble) shores half over the 
black water, the free middlewater racing under its 
ripples that move crosswise on the stream. 


But the wings and bodies of the pigeonlike creatures 
keep fluttering above me, turning together 

hiding that which is between them. It seems 

to rest not in their claws but upon their breasts— 


It is a baby! 

Now it is very clear (*) They are keeping the child 
(naked in the air) warm and safe between them. 
The eyes of the birds are fixed in 
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a bestial ecstasy. They strive together panting. 
It is an antithesis of logic, very 

theoretical. To his face the baby claps 

the bearded face of Socrates .. . 


Ho, ho! He’s dropped it. It was a mask. 

Now indeed the encounter throws aside all dissim- 
ulation. The false birdheads drop back, arms 
spring from the wingedges, all the parts 


of two women become distinct, the anatomy 
familiar and complete to the smallest detail : 
A meaning plainly antipoetical . . . and 

. all there is is won 


It is Poesy, born of a man and two women 

Exit No. 4, the string from the windowshade 

has a noose at the bottom, a noose? or 

a ring—bound with white cord, knotted 

around the circumference designedly in a design— 
And all there is is won 


And it is Inness on the meadows and fruit is 
yellow ripening in windows every minute 
growing brighter in the bulblight by the 
cabbages and spuds— 

And all there is is won 


What are black 4A Ms after all but black 
4A Ms like anything else: a tree, 
a fork, a leaf, a pane of glass—? 

And all there is is won 


A relic of old decency, a very personal friend 
And all there is is won 
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[ Envoi 


Pic, your crows feed at your windowsill 
asso, try and get near mine... 
And all there is is won 


[ 


&. tM ae ueee er we Soy 
up and down the Rio Grande the sand is sand 
on every hand (Grand chorus and finale) 


[ 


Out of such drab trash as this 
by a metamorphosis 

bright as wallpaper or crayon 

or where the sun casts ray on ray on 
flowers in a dish, weave, weave 
for Poesy a gaudy sleeve 

a scarf, a cap and find him gloves 
white as the backs of turtledoves. 
Make him magnificently bright 
like the Little Man that’s hight 
Jesus Christ upon the altars 

and oleochromes and sundry psalters 
of his people. Cloath him 

richly, those who loath him 

will besmirch him fast enough. 

A surcease to sombre stuff 

black’s black, black’s one thing 
but he’s not a blackbird, bring 
something else for him to wear. 
See! he is young, he has black hair 
all right then, a red vest . . . 


So I say he shall be dressed 


[Incomplete] 
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ABELARD AND HELOISE 


BY GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


OTICE of coincidences is by some thought childish; to others 
it seems a minor indeed but not a contemptible member of 
the company of things that give interest to life. Until Mr Scott- 
Moncrieff’s admirable translation’ of some of the most famous 
letters in the world’s literature was actually in my hands, I had no 
idea that the series or Library of which it forms a part contained, 
or was to contain, Les Diaboliques of Jules Barbey D’Aurevilly— 
perhaps a failure of a genius, though a failure by a rather short 
head as a novelist, but one of the acutest if by no means the most 
trustworthy of French literary critics. I had already for some 
time made up my mind that, if I dealt with this subject at all, 
I would start the dealing by a reference to one of the slashingest 
of Barbey’s reviews—the article about these Letters in his Littéra- 
ture Epistolaire. It is very amusing to read, and it cuts up the 
individual translator (a certain M Oddoul who seems to have been 
rather a silly person, and by no means a master of French style) 
in a quite satisfactory manner. But to the actual subject and the 
supposed writers it is extremely unfair. The author of Les Dia- 
boliques and L’Ensorcelée, though possibly shocking to the precise 
in choice and treatment of subjects for fiction, was an orthodox 
Catholic and a strong Legitimist: nor did he—as some of us at 
least try to do—refrain from carrying his religious and political 
views into his estimate of literature. Abelard was a rebellious 
person; a favourite with Liberals and Rationalists like Cousin and 
Rémusat. Heloise was that “twynatured” creature, a naughty 
bluestocking who combined the pedantry of Pallas with the aban- 
donment of Aphrodite. So let them both be soundly trounced. 
The result, as has been said, is rather good to read: but the process 
and the principles are better to avoid. 
We need not waste much of our not unlimited space on the ques- 
tion of authenticity, though it is not quite negligible. The letters, 
1 The Letters of Abelard and Heloise. Translated from the Latin by C. K. 


Scott-Moncrieff, with a Prefatory Letter by George Moore. 10mo. 264 
pages. Alfred A. Knopf (Blue Jade Library). $3. 
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as those who have read (perhaps not quite so many as those who 
have heard of) them know, consist of a long and detailed epistle 
to an otherwise quite unknown friend (not to Heloise, though it 
may have been meant for her hands) which commonly bears the 
separate name of Historia Calamitatum; of an exchange of four 
including the world-famous utterances of Heloise herself charged 
with various forms of passion but perhaps most noteworthy, in 
the words of a poet of our own, as “begotten of Despair, Upon 
Impossibility,” and the not exactly correspondent responses of Abe- 
lard; ending with three much longer and entirely different letters 
or tractates on the conduct of nunneries—one a tissue of questions 
from her—the other two elaborate answers from him. One of the 
greatest scholars of the earlier nineteenth century, Orelli, considered, 
I believe, that the Historia might be genuine but that the letters 
proper were doubtful: Mr George Moore, one gathers, thinks rather 
the reverse, though allowing a mixture of false and true. As for the 
present writer, it has never been my habit to take much of a hand in 
the battles of genuine and spurious. The play, the poem, the letter, 
or whatever else it is, has always interested me more than the ques- 
tion who wrote it; and I have always felt inclined to imitate an 
admirable saying of Queen Berengaria’s in The Talisman. She 
said that if something was not in the steel casket it was somewhere 
else. I say, “If this was not written by A, B, or C it was written 
by somebody else.” But this fainéantise does not in the least 
diminish my interest in the characters presented by the play, poem, 
letter, history, true or false, and whatever else you like; or in the 
skill of their presentation. What sort of people then, are this 
Abelard and this Heloise as presented? and of what sort is the art 
that presents them? 

One thing may be said at once—that if the presentation is not 
genuine self-expression, it is very remarkable art; and in one case 
art almost unparalleled. Abelard is perhaps not very difficult to 
“reckon up,” especially if to the interpretation of the Letters be 
brought (as has perhaps not quite always been done) some knowl- 
edge of his theological and philosophical works which swell the 
documents of this subject to three big quartos. Neither silly joke 
nor impertinent flippancy is intended when it is said that he was 
certainly of the class of men who are more popular with the other 
sex than with their own—though he also possessed qualities which 
appeal to some youths. He was handsome, clever, vain, extremely 
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selfish, and evidently a born self-advertiser. He had that quality 
of schoolboy rebelliousness and mischief which appeals to school- 
boys, and perhaps to others beyond the pupillary state. His Sic et 
Non (Yea and Nay) is one of those books whose titles flit on the 
mouths of men to a certain extent, but which have been perhaps 
rather less subjected to their eyes for the purpose of reading. It 
is an enormous collection (nearly two hundred quarto pages not 
quite exhaustive) of contradictory or at least disparate opinions of 
the Fathers of the Church on theological points. Done to a small 
extent as illustrating the general variety of such opinion, it might 
be interesting enough: although, or perhaps because, it might be 
paralleled in regard to every science, every art, in fact the whole 
of human action, thought, and life. In its actual character and 
extent it is merely a display of mischievous though laborious bore- 
dom. Nor can one take Abelard’s attitude to the Realist-Nomina- 
list-Conceptualist battle much more seriously. He wanted to talk 
and be talked about: it is always easier to talk and be talked about 
if you take an unorthodox line: so he took it. 

From the Letters themselves emerges another quality or faculty 
which is distasteful to most men—unless they are paragons of good 
nature like his namesake and friend Peter the Venerable—but 
which seems to appeal perhaps to what is called, I believe, the 
divine maternal instinct of the Eternal Feminine. He was a cham- 
pion whiner. That he had something to whine about one certainly 
cannot deny: but his whining by no means confines itself to that. 
A more curious chronicle of pusillanimity than his again famous 
description of his sojourn at St Gildas de Rhuys I do not remember: 
and history supplies endless names, from Narses downwards, show- 
ing that sharers in his physical misfortune could fight and counsel 
and govern like the manliest of heroes. The account itself is any- 
thing but clear: yet one thing clearly emerges from it—that Abe- 
lard had neither the pluck nor the sense to manage a business which 
he could not have undertaken without some knowledge of its prob- 
able if not certain nature. Nor is this “cry-baby” habit of his 
limited to his physical and social calamities: for in his big Logical 
work towards the end of it you will find not such extensive, but 
equally unheroic, complaints of the “calumnies” which people threw 
at him. 

Lastly, in the popular (as one may call it) or at least popularly 
interesting part of the subject his utterances are marked—putting 
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mere morality or propriety temporarily out of the question—by 
another unpleasant characteristic. Making a fanfaronade of vices 
which after all you haven’t indulged in is a well-known and long 
ago ticketed fault; but it is not quite certain that some ways of 
fanfaronading over the vices you have indulged in are not more 
disgusting still. It is a pitiful (not in the sense of piteous) kind 
of boasting: but boasting in a way it is. Leigh Hunt somewhere 
tells a story (I may have quoted it before) of how when a child 
he once said a naughty word; and when people were kind to him 
afterwards thought “Ah! they little know I am the boy who said 
d—.” One more than suspects that this was not so much re- 
pentance—or at least not so much pure repentance—as relish of 
having “said d—.” But one is perfectly certain of something 
similar in Abelard’s case. That he felt no real passion at the 
moment of writing may not have been wholly his fault; but one 
rather doubts whether he ever had felt any deserving the adjective. 

But Heloise? “There is no mistake about her” to adapt once 
more a famous and favourite phrase. If no real Heloise ever 
wrote the first and second of her letters, there was somewhere about, 
at an uncertain period, an unknown writer who possessed the 
faculty of “imitation,” in the pure Greek sense, as nobody pos- 
sessed it again till Dante and nobody yet again till Shakespeare, 
and, in snatches, one or two of “those about” Shakespeare. Some 
people may think her too naughty to like till her repentance, or 
even be doubtful about that. Some may dislike (or say they dis- 
like) her because of her repentance. Some may frankly and im- 
pudently adore her. But if anybody denies her utter reality one 
can only inform him, as politely as possible, that recognition of 
reality is not quite his strongest point. Cousin (I do not know 
whether any one had done it before him, but he has been naturally 
followed) compares her to Saint Theresa. I seem myself to see a 
considerable distinction, in the best old scholastic sense of the 
word. The passion of Saint Theresa is magnificent, and it has 
been magnificently versified by Crashaw: but it is after all a meta- 
physical passion—again in the true sense of a much abused word. 
Physical language is used to express it: for the simple reason that 
there is no other to use, but the thought is sublimated to correspond 
with its object. In Heloise the passion, though intensified to the 
utmost of physical possibility—and marvellously intellectualised— 
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is never quite beyond physics. Thés “undaunted daughter of de- 
sires” as undauntedly as graciously keeps them to their natural, 
not their spiritual object. There is no reason to suppose that in 
her Paraclete phase she was a hypocrite, but the phase itself was 
as it were separated from the earlier one, and that earlier one 
remains. It is divided irrecoverably but is alive in what I believe 
a victim of fine writing was once left enough to himself to call 
“the impregnable recesses of fantastic memory.” And the re- 
cesses, if impregnable, are crystal-fronted: you can see (if you have 
the eyes) this wonderful girl even as she drew her breath and felt 
her blood throb eight hundred years ago. 

Nor is it, I think, foolish paradox to see also in the almost 
startling difference of her Third Letter, a fresh instance of the 
anciently noted fact that absence is sometimes more significant than 
presence. She has found that she can “get no more of him” in 
spirit as in flesh, of what she wants: that she may call, but no one 
answers. So she turns to business—“shop”—as there is no “house” 
or home. And very well she does it. Whether the other “prodble- 
mata Heloissae” with Abelard’s answers, which may be found in 
the larger Works are genuine or not one cannot say. Those times 
were great times in some ways, and perhaps they would not have 
been so great in romance if they had not had, apparently, not so 
much a tendency to falsify as an inability to distinguish fact from 
fiction. But at any rate the Problems continue the last Letters 
suitably enough. She accepts the inevitable :—I see no sign of any 
relapse such as there is at the close of that extraordinary Sonnet 
which no doubt someone will some day argue that Shakespeare and 
Drayton wrote together at Polesworth in their youth, and one 
phrase of which has been quoted above. The other thing is over: 
and she goes to business and sticks to it. Perhaps I should say that 
in this handling of it I mean no shade of disrespect to the particular 
business itself. 

If I seem to be hard on Abelard—and if I am, I think I know of 
some admirable work likely to appear which takes a much more 
amiable view of him— it is because he never satisfied me either in 
the Letters or out of them. We have a considerable amount of verse 
of his, though it seems doubtful whether it includes any of the popu- 
lar love poetry referred to in the Letters. Even Archbishop Trench 
—the only fault of whose excellent Sacred Latin Verse was a 
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rather rigid selectiveness—allowed Abelard one appearance: and 
Professor Phillimore’s charming little Hundred Best Latin Hymns 
raised the allowance to half a dozen. I have delighted in this class 
of poetry ever since I could read it: but I cannot say that even 
these selections satisfy me, while the mass of Abelard’s production 
deepens, or at least repeats, my dissatisfaction. 

His rhythms frequently—to my ears almost always—have, a 
jumpiness which offends me, rightly or wrongly. At no time has 
Latin jumped well; and at this time the transition from quantity 
to accent seems to me to have made it a more awkward jumper 
than ever. Of course, as Professor Phillimore himself most prop- 
erly reminds his readers, music played, especially in “sequences,” a 
very large part in the matter: and we all know what a difference 
this makes. But Abelard’s dactyls, of which he is almost equally 
prodigal in things like 


“Tuba Domini, Paule, maxima” 


and like 
“Mittit ad Virginem 
Non quemvis Angelum” 


seem to me to lollop.* 

Still it is perhaps a shame to fustigate further one who certainly 
had a good deal of fustigation in life. But he had Heloise, too, 
and but for him we should not have had her. And she loved him 
much. 

There should be nothing but praise for Mr Scott-Moncrieff’s 
rendering. He might indeed have done better to retain the usual 
translation of “mistress” for amica, not merely because it is with 
rare exceptions almost the regular meaning in Latin, but because 
it accommodates itself much better than “friend” to the succession 
of epithets which Heloise is using in the passage. And his printer 
has in one place rather mixed the head-lines. But as an original 
scribe has actually in another mixed up the text (for Abelard 
himself may in this instance be excused from blame) there is some 


1 Compare the splendid movement of the foot in Bernard of Morlaix’s 
hexameters. 
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excuse even for this. I confess, that, never having read them, I 
did not know the impudently garbled state of some earlier English 
translations, which must, as Mr Scott-Moncrieff points out, have 
been made, not from the Latin at all, but from some previously 
adulterated French. 


FALSE LIGHT 


BY SCOFIELD THAYER 


Say not, O dear and delicate girl, 
That Love is true; 

I find that things most false, dear girl, 
Are most like you. 


The snow-wrecked traveller cries, dear girl, 
His lone adieu, 

The gust which wrongs those eyes, dear girl, 
Blinds, like you. 


The light which leads sad foot-steps, girl, 
Within lost fen, 

That light is kind and quick, dear girl, 
To sunken men. 


The moon which promises, dear girl, 
Changeless and new, 

Is quiet and naked in her steps, dear girl, 
And clear, like you. 


That flower which promises true love, 
Silent and kissed, 

Shall not in that true-promised love 
Falsely persist. 





THE TIME OF MAN* 


BY ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


T the end of June Henry had gone to town to buy things for 

his family, driving his team hitched to the wagon. He 

came back with some iron cooking utensils, a kitchen table, and a 
cot bed for Ellen. The farmer had sold him an old wooden bed 
for himself and Nellie, and this now stood in the cabin room 
opposite the fireplace. Ellen’s bed was placed in the loft room 
above, a sloping chamber of one window which was closed by a 
rough wooden shutter during storms but left open at all other 
times. Ellen went up the ladder to her bedroom on light arms 
and legs, first a hand up and then a foot, wheeling over and over. 
The new bed filled her with a pleasurable excitement whenever 
she thought of it, even in mid-morning when she chopped the wood 
for the dinner fire, even when she hoed lightly about the corn- 
hills to cut the grass and weeds; but this pleasure but strengthened 
her pity for the farm and her renewed need to see Tessie and to tell 
her of the bed. The beans, the tomatoes, and the corn, these were 
all the vegetables planted. From the woodpile and the garden she 
could see the rolling lines of the surrounding farms, curve cutting 
curve, and sometimes she traced the lines in the air with her 
finger. Pictures of the old life grew sharper in her mind although 
they appeared less often, and the misty details faded out. For 
a little while she dreamed of the people of the road when 
she slept, but after a few weeks she was dreaming of the tobacco 
field, herself turning over the green leaves looking for tobacco 
worms, of the cabin room where the food was cooked over the 
open fire. She would remember the weary rumbling of the wagon 
bed, her sore body, tired from driving, from walking to relieve 
the load on the up-grade. There were the infected sores on her 
feet, great sores that would never quite heal and were always cut 
by the road dust, but were now fading. She would see the pageant 
of them going down the road, one of the Stikes youngones in 
front driving a lean filly hitched to a buckboard, either Haldeen 


1 Three portions of a novel entitled The Time of Man, to be published by 
The Viking Press. 
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or Irene it would be. Then the Stikes wagon with Eva driving 
and Joe Stikes asleep inside and Lige and Esther on the seat beside 
the mother. Then Screw and Connie, perhaps, or Tessie and Jock 
in their new wagon. Jock would be on the seat driving with 
Tessie beside him, her deep eyes burning in sunburnt skin, her 
quick mouth with little sharp corners. Then Henry’s wagon, a 
rough old thing mended everywhere, her mother inside on the 
bedding, herself driving the team, her father out bringing up the 
horses. Or maybe they would be cooking something beside a little 
bridge, then she would be by Tessie’s fire hearing Tessie talk about 
a house. Tessie was always wanting a house, a house with vines 
up on the chimney, a brick house with a gallery, a stone house 
with a fountain, a little brown house with white on the windows 
and doors, a house by a seaside, a house on a street. Tessie was 
always talking. 

“And I would have, if I could, a slated roof, red up there in 
the sun . . . steps a-goen down to a grass place where would be a 
sun-dial in the other end. Me a-comen down in the morning dew 
with a flower basket on my arm. Me a-cooken breakfast and a- 
setten out the pretties . . . I'd have a room in my house for 
Ellen . . .” 

“Or I would have”—this would be another day—“a little house 
on a high bank above the river—let it be the Ohio or maybe the 
Tennessee—and me a-washen windows in a great hurry because 
company is a-comen.” Or another day she would say, “I’d have a 
parlour to sit back in, cool and fine.” ‘Me a-comen down marble 
stairs . . .” “Me a-washen up things after dinner at a white sink 
like the one in the house where I worked for a spell in Bowling 
Green.” 

The corn came through the soil in little green tubes, closely 
curled. Ellen had been carrying water past the hills when she 
saw the green pointing out of the clods, and she stopped in her 
act, surprised. In a few days the corn had slim grass-like leaves 
that bent in the sun and waved lightly, and she thought that she 
could see how much the plants grew from one day to the next. 
She ran to the garden eagerly each day to watch for the changes, 
and her pleasure in the growth of the corn was very real. The 
beans in their rows seemed to be a creature, one, brooding in still- 
ness in all hours of the day and growing rank and full and lush in 
a few weeks. They said: “I'll be you; you wait and see . . .” 
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The tomato vines with their strong sour odours coming from leaves 
and stem, cut into her skin. She felt them before she came near 
them for they were strong and piercing. They laughed, big bold 
rank things, ugly and jeering and strong. She strutted and jeered 
when she came into the tomato patch, her head jerking to one 
side: “You sting my skin. You think I’m trash. You lied, you 
lied, you lied!” 

She liked to sit in the corn after it grew waist-high or more. In 
the soft clods of the bright days or in the soft loam of the days 
after showers she would sit, looking about, feeling herself moving 
with the corn. A voice would come to her mind: 

“Or even suppose it was the poorest sort of shanty made outen 
boards set on end and only one room, or two; and suppose the 
people that lived there last used to be a dirty set and left their 
filth behind them when they went; and even suppose there’d be 
fleas under the house where the hogs had been a-sleepen . . . I'd 
set about maken it fitten to live in, you’d see. I'd scrub that-there 
floor .. .” Or then: 

“They'd be a fair sight to see when the roses came in bloom 
next summer and when the grapes got up over that-there arbour— 
big bunches of grapes a-hangen down all summer and a-turnen 
purple in the fall and the bees a-comen to get sweet outen some. 
That would be a sight to see now.” 

She remembered Tessie pushing her book under the quilts to 
hide it out of the wet. A deep-set fact that was as one with her 
breath lay back of all her thought, a thought gathered into an 
unspoken phrase, “I couldn’t stay here, I’d have to go where she 
is.” Tessie had four books now. She used to have five but the 
story book was gone. “Jock a-haulen around Tessie’s trash. I'd 
dump them books in the first ditch . . .” a noise like a snarl out 
of another wagon. 


The first of January came with mild thawing weather after a 
season of freezing and snow. A sense of expectancy and tension 
lay over the cabin, a tension met by apathy. Henry was going 
to a new place, to the Al Wakefield farm in another end of the 
county. Ellen pushed into the new life that was coming to try 
to make pictures of it, but it was but vaguely seen as drawing 
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back from her tense nerves. A man from Wakefield’s would come 
for them and their furniture, but the necessity of stirring, of going 
to a new place by physical efforts, stifled her. She glanced from 
time to time at her mother’s drawn face as they sat by the log 
fire during the winter morning. No one made any preparation 
for the departure ; instead they sat close to the fire-place answering 
each other nervously. 

“It’s a sight richer farm,” Henry said. “And croppen on the 
shares is a sight better contract and I'll tell you for why . . .” 

“Well, put some wood on. I’m plumb cold,” Ellen wailed, 
drawing closer to the hearth. 

“Move over, Henry, and let Ellen in. Quit a-spreaden so . . . 

There would be a stairway up to Ellen’s room and there would 
be a kitchen with a stove all set up and ready. They would be 
furnished with a cow. Henry told and retold the details of his 
contract, wanting praise. 

“But old Mrs Bodine was a right good neighbour-woman,” 
Nellie said, ‘‘a-senden down a bundle of clothes every now and 
then.” At her mother’s words Ellen looked down at her skirt, 
Emphira’s skirt, dark grey wool, torn a little at the hem. The 
man came for them when they had sat half the morning staring 
wretchedly into the flames. He turned the team about briskly 
and backed the wagon near the door. 

“T reckon yourall are ready,” he said. 

They hurried excitedly, tumbling the things out of the house 
into the wagon. Ellen cried softly as she rolled up her quilts and 
lapped her clothes into the bundle. She was acutely aware of 
the little loft room at the moment of leaving it, and she looked 
about at the brown splintered floor. She knew the knots and 
marks on the ladder, the shelf in the cubbyhole, the stones of the 
hearth. She wanted to go; she had talked much of going, of the 
stairway and the kitchen, of the cow she would milk, of the cream 
they would have. She wanted to go but her mind clung to its 
familiar objects. The roll of her things seemed very futile as 
she laid it on the doorsill, shapeless and burdensome and ugly, 
herself somehow so identified with it, with what she had, that 
she wept. 

“Oh, what for?” she cried softly when she sat among the house- 
hold goods at the back of the wagon. She saw the last of the 
yellow lane crying, “What for, anyway?” 


>? 
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Nellie and Henry rode on the front seat with the driver and 
as they rolled away from the lane Ellen watched them sitting 
huddled and restrained, their heads showing-above the upturned 
chairs. The horses jogged gaily along the road, careless of their 
light burden, and presently Ellen was aware of the pleasant feel 
of the sun’s warmth on her shoulders. After a little she noticed 
the lilt of the horses and she found words on her lips that fitted in 
with the rhythms they made. Some little birds hopped about on 
the stone fences dropping little beads of winter song. The few 
white clouds stood back from the sun and runlets trinkled out of 
every field, out of every ledge. The green winter mosses along 
the road were full of life. The horses slopped merrily through 
the pools that stood along the low-lying bits of road. Something 
about the wagon jingled, as a loose chain or tire, and this made 
a gay accompaniment to the clatter of the hoofs, and her lips re- 
peated merrier phrases, merry nonsense jargons out of old remem- 
bered songs. They went by a little school-house where heads 
bobbed up at windows to see them pass. She could see her mother 
and father more plainly now, for something had settled down out 
of the line of vision. Nellie had the brown scarf drawn about her 
head and Henry wore a tight old coat pulled up to the chin. Their 
bodies quivered with the quivering of the wagon seat and they 
were talking eagerly, included in a chat with the driver. White 
and dun shorthorn cattle grazed in an upland field off to the right 
as the wagon came swaying lightly down a slope and thundered 
briefly across a little bridge. When Ellen glanced forward again 
her mother and father had been looking back at her. They caught 
her glance and looked again, smiling. Nellie nodded her head 
comradely and said with her lips, “How you a-maken it?” and 
Henry touched his hat in salute. “How nice we-all are. I didn’t 
ever know us to be so nice,” Ellen said when she looked back at 
the merry hills. A warmth of being beat in her blood and in her 
breast it spread to a great size. Beyond her chair rose the safe 
and beyond that her own cot bed, up on end, familiar and gay, 
all there together, whatever happened, and the sun came down 
warm and lush. Her roll of bedding lay behind her chair, she 
could touch it with her hand, the blue cover sticking out from 
under the brown one and her clothing sticking out a little from 
the inner part. 
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They avoided the town, taking turnings and crossroads, and 
at noon they stopped at a store set in front of valley fields where 
the roads went off in a y. The driver and the storekeeper lifted 
two bales of fence wire into the wagon and tucked them snugly 
in a little beyond Ellen’s feet. 

“They'll ride all right, Sissy. No trouble to you a tall,” the 
storekeeper said. ‘Hit looks like a boey constrictor, but hit’s only 
fence wire.” When the old man talked his skin quivered and 
showed the tobacco stains running in the wrinkles about his mouth. 

After they started on again the way was even gayer for every 
little while someone was met and there were greetings and salutes 
exchanged with the driver. “The new tenants for Wakefields.” 
Ellen would catch a phrase now and then from a vehicle passed. 
She felt herself and all of them become what they were said to 
be—new and tenants, something for Wakefields, something along 
with the big quick-stepping horses, along with her mother smiling 
and Henry waving his hand as if she were somebody else. They 
were ten miles west of the county seat now; she read the numbers 
on the mileposts. The road curved gently down among valley 
farms and crossed a wide creek. They were in a richer and better 
country, Ellen knew. The driver stopped at a white gate and 
pulled a long pole that hung out toward the road, and when the 
gate swung open the horses trotted through, hardly giving Henry 
time to pull the pole on the other side to close the gate. The 
Wakefield house stood above on a gentle slope, a large old house 
of blue-grey weatherboards with tall trees gathered about. The 
wagon kept in the valley, rounded a hill, put the house on the 
right, and thus came to a small white-washed cabin set in a little 
yard of its own. The rear wall of the large house stood now 
divided from Ellen by cattle lots and large white barns and was 
faint behind tall, close-standing winter trees. 


Henry was pleased with his new place. He went to work early 
each morning, building fence, clearing new ground on a hillside, 
making ready his plant bed. He grubbed away roots and chopped 
out brush, and by the middle of February the smoke went up from 
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his clearing, for he piled brush onto the ground and burnt it for 
the good of the soil. On the other hills near and far away other 
fires were burning; from the hillside Ellen would see the great 
flames leap into the air and then smoulder down to a smoke that 
arose all day: She helped her father clear the plant bed of the 
stones, and, working on this hillside, she could see MacMurtrie’s 
house where it stood toward the south, a dull wall of dark bricks 
seen through old cedar-trees; and she would hear over and over 
the echoes of Henry’s satisfaction with the new place and of 
Nellie’s relief, “I’m right glad we got shed of Hep Bodine.” The 
excitement of the new life kept her aware of all her acts. Each 
time she passed from door to door on the little porch she saw the 
low hill-rim to the east, a part of the north valley, the white walls 
of the barns, and the upper planes of the house, grey in the sun 
but blue in the shade. It was a larger house than Bodine’s, more 
reserved and more remote. 

The farm road lying through the pasture did not come near the 
cabin but it ran in a curve up from the gate at the turnpike, past 
the pond, and made off toward the upper fields. Men sometimes 
went along this road on horseback, neighbours from the small 
farms toward the river. Ellen chopped the wood at the wood- 
pile in the yard and she carried water from an old well in the 
rear of the pasture. She was afraid to pass beyond the ways 
allotted to her by her labours, and so the region beyond the pond 
stood off as a picture, unexplored. The cow would turn away 
from the other cows and linger down toward the osage shrubs 
beside the pond, humble, not sure she was wanted, ready to come 
when Ellen made a little detour to drive her in. Ellen looked 
forward to the time when the turkeys would be hatched at the 
barn-yard, for she was to have charge of them during the day and 
see that they came safely home at evening. These duties would 
take her nearer the barns and the people working there. She might 
get to know Ben, the negro, and John Bradshaw, the hand who 
looked after the mules and horses; she might get to know Josie, 
the yellow girl, even Mr Al Wakefield, or even Miss Tod, his 
wife. Wonder coloured every act with a haunting sense of its 
past or its relation to something. In the cabin she would look at 
the doorways, the knobs, and the latches, at the closet under the 
stair. She felt a great rush of well-being as she mounted the stairs, 
a sense of pageantry, and she tried different methods of descent, 
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walking demurely, gliding down stiffly, or tripping down with 
dancing steps. 


When Henry had burned his plant bed he ploughed and hoed 
the ashes into the soil and made a frame of logs about the whole, 
a light frame to hold the canvas that would be stretched over the 
bed when the seeds were sown. There were more stones to gather 
after the ploughing and these Ellen piled outside the bed. The 
rocks were dark with mould and moss, for this was a virgin hill. 
It was a mild March day, cool and clear, with winds worrying 
the hillside brush and leaping off across the farms in a great rush 
or beating gently now and then at Ellen’s garments. Henry nailed 
at the frame while Ellen worked with the stones. 

“No plough-iron ever cut this-here hill afore, not in the whole 
time of man,” Henry said. 

“The time of man,” as a saying, fell over and over in Ellen’s 
mind. The strange men that lived here before our men, a strange 
race doing things in strange ways, and other men before them, and 
before again. Strange feet walking on a hillside for some pur- 
pose she could never think. Wondering and wondering she laid 
stones on her altar. 

“Pappy, where do rocks come from?” 

“Why, don’t you know? Rocks grow.” 

“I never see any grow. I never see one a-growen.” 

“I never see one a-growen neither, but they grow all the same. 
You pick up all the rocks offen this-here hill and in a year there’s 
as many out again. I lay there'll be a stack to pick up right here 
again next year.” 

“T can’t seem to think it! Rocks a-growen now! They don’t 
seem alive. They seem dead-like. Maybe they’ve got another kind 
of way to be alive.” 

“Maybe they have. All I know is they grow.” 

“Rocks have got shells printed on the sides and some have 
little snails worked on their edges and some have got little worms- 
like worked on. But once I found a spider with a dragon beast 
in a picture on its back. Some rocks, now, are shaped like little 
silos and some are all marked with little snails and waterbugs and 
some are open fans and some have little scallops on the edges. 
Rocks grow in ways that are right pretty now. It’s a wonder, 
really.” 
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“I wish I could see a rock grow,” she said again. “I can’t think 
how it is. You could watch a rock for a whole year and you'd 
never see any sign of it growen. The rock doorstep over at Bodine’s 
didn’t grow e’er bit all the time we lived there.” 

“Maybe it did and you couldn’t see.” 

“It might maybe be they don’t grow if you watch, like fish don’t 
bite if you make a noise.” 

“I don’t expect, now I come to study about it, I don’t expect 
rocks out like that grow. It’s rocks in fields that grow, if you 
ever noticed.” 

“Maybe they take soil, like everything else, but it’s a strange 
wonder nohow. Like ants, now, and like where wind comes from, 
like horsehairs that turn to snakes, or like warts that go away 
and you never know when.” 

“I heared a man say once that the sun was made outen fish oil. 
He said when fish die they float on the top of the water and the 
air dries up the oil and it draws up to the sun. Up in the sun 
it burns and that’s what makes the heat and light. I heared a man 
say that. I don’t know whe’r he was a learned man or not.” 

“Well,” Ellen said. And again, “Well, some people sleep 
on beds but some sleep on the ground and some sleep on the floor 
and some sleep in wagons. I’ve heared it said sailors sleep in 
hammocks. The people on the other side of the world might, 
maybe, sleep some other way we can’t think. It might be that way 
with the sun for all we know. It might be fish oil like that man 
said and again it might be some other kind. I wish I knowed 
for sure.” 

She was working alone on the hillside. Henry had gone for 
the seeds and was long in returning. She gathered stones from 
the ploughed soil and piled them in her neat mound, and the wind 
continued to blow off the hilltop. She found spotted ladybugs 
hidden under the leaves and the twigs; they shone out like jewels 
in the brown and black of the earth. Far away toward Mac- 
Murtrie’s cedar-trees doves were crying, and over the ploughed 
field plovers went circling, singing on the wing. To the north- 
east the hills rolled away so far that sight gave out, and still they 
went, fading down into blue hazes and myths of faint trees; deli- 
cate trees stood finer than hair lines in a far mythical hill. She 
piled stone after stone on the mound, carrying each across crumbled 
earth that the plough and the hoe had harried. The rocks fell 
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where she laid them with a faint flat sound, and the afternoon 
seemed very still back of the dove calls and the cries of the 
plovers, back of the faint dying phrase, “In the time of man.” 
The wind lapped through the sky, swirling lightly now and again 
dashing straight down from the sun. She was leaning over the 
clods to gather a stone, her shadow making an arched shape on 
the ground. All at once she lifted her body and flung up her head 
to the great sky that reached over the hills and shouted: 

“Here I am!” 

She waited listening. 

“T’m Ellen Chesser! I’m here!” 

Her voice went up in the wind out of the ploughed land. For 
a moment she searched the air with her senses and then she turned 
back to the stones again. 

“You didn’t hear e’er a thing,” she said under her breath. “Did 
you think you heared something a-callen?”’ 


UPON HER FACE 
BY MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


Ah yes, this word we call sincere 

Is but the fervor of a slave 

Turning his clink of chains to music 
Snug within the smallness of his faith. 
Her eyes are large with insincerity 
Sometimes—shameless grimaces of light 
Unimpressed by life 

And changing from love to love 

With unrepentant, searching cruelty. 





IDOLS OF THE FUTURE 


BY KENNETH BURKE 


HAT external act which seems best to symbolize for our 

minds the quality of European thought during the last four 
hundred years is Galileo’s assertion that the earth moves. The loss 
of the belief in geocentricity was the first blow to the vocabulary 
of human dignity then in force. It was thereafter but a matter 
of time and further meditation until the intuitions which led to 
this formula should, as they were trained successively and with 
accumulating power on one subject and another, finally leave 
man’s entire lexicology in distress. For the opposition to Galileo 
was not a kind of prejudice de /uxe, not merely an arbitrary ob- 
jection made by persons who were in no way materially affected 
by the issue. It is probable that the detractors of Galileo were 
much more sensitive to the importance of his doctrine than many of 
the sympathetic liberals: the equipoise of only the most discern- 
ing among these liberals being due to genuine adventurousness, 
while the greater number were helped to accept the teaching with- 
out discomfiture through their inability to imagine the scope of 
its consequences. As an instance of how passionate the opposi- 
tion was, Mr Smith, in his Notes on the American Doctrine of 
Equality,’ cites the following “burning prophetic words of Father 
Inchofer, a contemporary of Galileo” : 


“The opinion of the earth’s motion is of all heresies the most 
abominable, the most pernicious, the most scandalous; the im- 
movability of the earth is thrice sacred; argument against the im- 
mortality of the soul, the existence of God, and the incarnation 
should be tolerated sooner than an argument to prove that the 
earth moves.” 


Man’s entire code had been geocentric. Since then he has lost 
(lost, that is, the machinery of logical proof for) his intimate and 
consoling relationship with an anthropomorphic God, his trans- 


1 Notes on the American Doctrine of Equality. By T. V. Smith. 8vo. 81 
pages. The University of Chicago Bookstore. 75 cents. 
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cendental connexions with a metaphysical absolute—and now, of 
late years, since behaviourism, he is threatened even with the loss 
of his own individuality. The doctrine of external motion finds 
its internal counterpart: man loses all basis of external authority 
(a destitution which has its rewards in another sphere, however, 
since the loss of metaphysical authority led, by the logic of the 
emotions, to the rebellion against femporal authority, and this 
rebellion netted much material betterment). 

The place which was once occupied in human thought by 
metaphysics is now divided among such methods of research as 
anthropology, sociology, ethnology, psychology, history. In the 
place of absolutes, we have the homo mensura omnium—and 
thus serious-minded men came to rediscover in their own way the 
“frivolous” doctrine of the Sophists. For a time, in such a market- 
place of relativism, it seemed as though we could never again 
permit ourselves to talk of standards. The vocabulary of trans- 
cendental dignity was ruined, man being a kind of incidental by- 
product from a vast mechanism whose processes, so far as human 
ambitions and terrors are concerned, are totally depersonalized and 
without purpose. 

Yet once relativism was complete, it became evident that this 
change could not be designated as merely destructive of an or- 
ganism, but rather as a metabolistic activity within that organism: 
the inductive method which had broken down the older system 
was found amenable to the erection of new systems within its 
own terms; and principles of conduct which could no longer be 
derived deductively from the absolute could now draw their de- 
fence by induction from considerations of the future. A few 
focused facts to indicate what man “may” become by acting in 
such and such a way, and we have our justification for counselling 
such action. Perhaps the most vigorous thinker to attempt a 
thorough-going “psychological,” or “non-metaphysical,” ethics is 
Nietzsche. His definition of man’s duties is based wholly upon 
a concept of man’s highest potentialities, the one axiom or rock- 
bottom assumption being that the race wants to improve its sta- 
tion. And although, since Nietzsche, there have been many 
philosophers who disagree with his concept of what man’s highest 
potentialities are, they must, to develop ethics out of relativism, 
inevitably parallel his method. 

To turn now from Nietzsche to Mr T. V. Smith, and to assert 
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that Mr Smith’s Notes on the American Doctrine of Equality are 
methodologically Nietzschean is, I admit, to find the Notes a bit 
more disappointing than they might be without such orientation. 
Still, though they are totally devoid of poetry (being martyred, 
we might say, to their subject) they are very expertly handled, 
and are rich in suggestiveness. In his historical sense, his re- 
lativism, his deference to behaviourism and the fundamentals of 
psychoanalysis (rationalization, compensation, sublimation) Mr 
Smith’s Notes are thoroughly “modern.” They are modern, too, 
in their arbitrary optimism derived from the tenets of evolutionistic 
thinking (arbitrary because he seems to find nothing but en- 
couragement in the thought that changes can be deliberately pro- 
duced in plastic organisms: whereas the same arguments which 
would prove it possible to change man for the better, thus justify- 
ing the optimism, would also prove it possible to change him for the 
worse). In a way, Mr Smith’s lexicology is a rearrangement, 
within the terms of contemporary pragmatism, of conclusions which 
Karl Marx arrived at through the vocabulary of Hegelian ab- 
solutism. 

The Notes are composed of three essays: The Transcendental 
Derivation of Equality in America, The American Doctrine of 
Equality in the Light of Evolutionism, and Co-operation as an 
Equalitarian Sanction. The first two are predominantly historical, 
the third is hortatory. The two historical essays deal with the 
specific details in American history which represent the gradual 
loss of any absolutist sanction for equality. Heretofore, specific 
equalities (such as the assertions that all men should be equal 
before the law, that all men should have equality of suffrage, and 
that all men should have equal opportunity) had been justified by 
deduction from some doctrine of transcendental equality. The 
three important doctrines of this sort were, according to Mr Smith, 
Christian theology, the Kantian ethic, and utilitarian philosophy. 
Christian theology sponsored the deduction: “Men ought to be 
equal civilly and politically, ought to have equal opportunities, 
because they are equal—before God.” By the Kantian ethic, 
“Men are equal and should be treated only as ends precisely, be- 
cause as moral beings they tower above the phenomenal world of 
measurement and are consequently infinite.” Utilitarianism led 
in the same channel more by implication than explication, as it 
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assumed a static soul, a uniformity of purpose among souls, a 
“given self”; and “a simple substantial soul furnished to all alike 
from an unchanging matrix is . . . admirably adapted to serve 
as a basis for equality.” 

After analysing the decline of deductive equalitarian arguments 
under the spread of evolutionism, Mr Smith next sketches “the 
rise in American thought of-a more empirical conception of the 
human individual.” By this conception, the rigid metaphysical 
or theological mould which was once thought to turn out souls is 
now replaced by the flexible matrix of environmental influences. 
The “soul,” in other words, is seen as the result of social processes. 
Whereupon, by controlling the social processes, we may hope to 
alter the resultant individuals. 


“The old contention insisted upon an inexpugnably given some- 
what, so fixed as to inhibit any thought of fundamentally changing 
it and as to discourage any thorough-going effort at re-making the 
social and natural order. . . . The newer conception has also its 
biological given, but its given is plastic enough to raise hope that 
something may be done progressively to eliminate the undesirable 


elements of man’s inheritance.” 


The author is now ready for his imperative. Whatever cultural 
good man has attained, has been attained by co-operation. “Some 
measure of co-operation is prerequisite to any human life at all,” 
and “a maximum of co-operation is the sine gua non of that good 
life to which the social prophets and spiritual seers of mankind 
have long pointed the way.” But co-operation is the external 
manifestation of a feeling of equality: since as an incentive to 
co-operation there must exist among the co-operators, if not 
equality, then at least that state of mind wherein their sense of 
equality is more pronounced than their sense of difference. Thus, 
we find the sanction for equality in the fruits of equality: co- 
operation. “If men are not actually equal, they nevertheless ought 
to be treated more equally than they now are, as regards access 
to education, distribution of economic opportunities and goods, 
and participation in other privileges’—for in this way the feel- 
ing of equality necessary to co-operation is best fostered. 

Throughout these Notes, Mr Smith treats his subject, which had 
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seemed heretofore to make automatically for either the waving 
or trampling of flags, with close reasoning and calm: the caution 
of a gardener. And it seems to me that he succeeds in doing what 
he had set out to do: in finding a secular principle of ethics in 
keeping with the canons of philosophical thought now current. 
Assuredly, even did we feel ourselves adequate to the task, this is 
not the occasion to attempt evaluating those canons in themselves. 


SILENCES 
BY S. BERT COOKSLEY 


So like a shadow you lived. Nor would you come 
Quickly in the afternoon, 
But always with the white moon, 
Always when the moon was on the purple plum, 
When the last blue shadow rested—you would come. 


But now the moon is come to the slender trees 

For starved months; and the slow pain 

Is like a beggar’s plaint, is like his melodies 

Raised to a bitter god. Yea, nothing now can please 


My lips, my eyes, or my sad, restless bed. 
Nothing but your white hands, 
Your eyes—the burnished lands 
Set there. . . . No, never to the Dead 
Have come such ghostly hands, came such a ghostly head. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE METHOD OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


NOTE AND DIGRESSION 
BY PAUL VALERY 
Translated From the French by J. H. Lewis 


II 


HAVE wandered so far into Leonardo’s mind that I do not 

know how to find my way out. What of it! Every path 
will bring me back to myself: is not this a definition of the I? It 
cannot altogether lose itself, it can lose only its time. 

Let us follow a little farther then, the inclinations and tenden- 
cies of the mind. Unfortunately we may pursue them without 
apprehension; we shall not reach their source. Even our most 
“profound” thought is bound by that stubborn condition which 
predetermines that all thought should be “superficial.” One pene- 
trates merely a forest of transpositions; or rather it is a palace full 
of mirrors, lit by a solitary lamp which is reflected to infinity. 

Once more let us trust to mere curiosity to enlighten us about 
the hidden system of this being of superior gifts; and let us, so 
far as we can, imagine how he must appear to himself, when he 
sometimes pauses in his work to consider himself as a whole. 

First he views himself as subject to common necessities and 
realities and then withdraws again to the arcana of the individual 
consciousness. He sees as we do, and he sees as he alone can see. 
He has an opinion with respect to his nature and a feeling about 
his art. He maintains that kind of duality which a priest must 
maintain. He clearly realizes that he cannot entirely define him- 
self in his own eyes by ordinary principles and motives. To dive, 
and to live well even, is to him merely utilitarian: when he eats, 
he nourishes some marvel other than his life, and half his bread 
is consecrated. To act also is but practice for some higher pro- 
ficiency. To Jove—I know not if this is possible to him. And as 
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for glory, no! To shine in other eyes is to receive fire reflected 
from false stones. 


He must discover, notwithstanding, certain standards so related 
to each other that a harmony is established between his private 
particular life and that generalized life which he has found for 
himself. With steady clairvoyance he sees himself complete and 
would like to escape the relativity which he cannot fail to infer 
from everything about him. But this apparent integrity, though 
it may interiorly change its form, though it may each day refine 
itself until it is as pure as the sun, carries within it a sense of its 
own fictitiousness. It knows that in spite of its stability, it is 
subject to a mysterious compulsion, to an imperceptible modifica- 
tion. And it knows that therefore it conceals always, even at 
moments of greatest lucidity, a secret possibility of collapse and 
total ruin—just as the most coherent dream may contain the inex- 
plicable germ of non-reality. 

There is a sort of luminous anguish in thus feeling that one 
sees everything, without ceasing to feel that one is still visible, 


that one is conceivably the object of an alien attention, without 
ever finding for oneself the position or the view that has nothing 
behind it. 

Durus est hic sermo, the reader is about to say. But in these 
matters, whatever is not vague is difficult; what is not difficult is 
nil. Let us proceed a little further. 


To a self-consciousness so acute, to one shut in upon itself 
by the impact of the Universe, all events of every kind—life, death, 
thoughts—are but symbols. As each visible thing is at once alien, 
indispensable, and inferior to the thing that sees, so the im- 
portance of those figures, however overwhelming they may appear 
at any moment, pales upon reflection before the mere persistence 
of attention itself. Everything submits to the pure universality, 
to the insurmountable generality, which consciousness feels itself 
to be. 

If certain events have the power of suppressing consciousness, 
they forfeit all significance; if on the other hand, they safeguard 
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it, they become part of its system. Intelligence is not aware of 
having been born, just as it is unaware that it will perish. It is 
made cognizant of its fluctuations and of its ultimate effacement, 
yes, but only as it would be cognizant of any other idea; it would 
deem itself indestructible and inalterable, but for the fact that it 
has recognized in its experience, at one time or other, various possi- 
bilities of disaster, and the existence of a certain inclination down- 
ward. This downward tendency gives rise to a presentiment that 
it may become irresistible ; it heralds the beginning of an irrevocable 
separation from the spiritual sun, from the maximum of clearness, 
of solidity, of the power to distinguish and choose; one foresees the 
mind in its declining state obscured by a thousand psychological 
impurities, a drumming in the ears, and by vertigo—moving in- 
securely admidst an indescribable disorder of the dimensions of 
knowledge, toward that instantaneous and homogeneous state 
which suppresses this chaos into nothingness. 


But opposed equally to death and to life, the more conscious, the 
more self-sufficient such a complete system of psychological sub- 
stitutions becomes, the more completely it frees itself from all be- 
ginning, and the more completely it eliminates the possibility of 
final rupture. Like a smoke ring, a system concerned with inner 
energies alone postulates perfect independence and indivisibility. 
In very clear consciousness, memory and phenomena find them- 
selves so closely linked, so anticipated, so echoed, the past so well 
utilized, the new so promptly incorporated, a condition of com- 
plete interrelation so definitely achieved, that at the centre of this 
almost pure activity nothing seems able to commence, nothing to 
end. The perpetual exchange of things which constitutes con- 
sciousness, seemingly assures its being indefinitely conserved, for 
it is not attached to any one thing; and it contains no /imiting ele- 
ment, no single object of perception or thought so much more real 
than any other, that it would be impossible to supersede it. The 
attaining of no one specific idea can so satisfy the unknown con- 
ditions of consciousness that consciousness will have been trans- 
cended. No thought can be conceived which can exterminate the 
power of thought and conclude it; there is conceivably no posi- 
tion of the bolt which once and for all closes the lock. No, not a 
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thought which shall be for thought a resolution born of its very 
development, and, as it were the final chord of that permanent 
dissonance. 


Since knowledge is not capable of recognizing its own confines 
and since no idea can exhaust the task of consciousness, conscious- 
ness must perish in an incomprehensible culmination which those 
extraordinary terrors and sensations of which I spoke, predict and 
prepare for; which foreshadow worlds unstable and incompatible 
with the plentitude of life, inhuman worlds, insecure worlds com- 
parable to those worlds which the geometrician elaborates when 
playing with his axioms, the physicist when supposing other con- 
stants than those admitted. Between the definiteness of life and 
the simplicity of death, dreams, discomforts, ecstasies—all those 
half-impossible states which introduce into the equation of con- 
sciousness, approximate values, irrational or transcendental solu- 
tions—posit strange degrees, inexpressible varieties and phases. 
There are indeed no names for the things among which one is 
really alone. 

As perfidious music lends to the irresponsibleness of sleep, the 
sequence and correspondence of extreme attention, and makes a 
synthesis of momentary intimate shadows, so the fluctuations of the 
psychic equilibrium permit the conception of abnormal modes of 
existence. In us there are some forms of sensibility which cannot 
thrive, but which can be brought into existence. They are instants 
stolen from the implacable Critique of Time; they cannot survive 
the complete functioning of our being: either we perish or they 
dissolve. But how full of lessons are these monsters of the under- 
standing, these fugitive states—spaces in which continuity, con- 
nexion, and invariability as we know them, are altered; empires 
where light is associated with grief ; magnetic fields where polarized 
fears and desires describe for us strange circuits; matter which is 
made of time; gulfs literally of horror, love, or quietude; regions 
strangely welded together, non-Archimedian domains defying 
movement; permanent sites in a lightning-flash; surfaces that 
sink, conjugated with one’s nausea, inflected by one’s slightest in- 
tention. . . . It could not be said that they are real; one could 
not say that they are not. One who has not traversed them, can- 
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not know the value of natural light, of the most banal milieu; he 
does not know the real fragility of the world who does not recog- 
nize his relation to the alternatives of being and of non-being. 
The world would seem too simple! What is so strange is, not 
that things are; but that they are as they are, and not otherwise. 
The figure of this world forms part of a family of figures of which 
we possess, without knowing it, all the elements—an infinite 
group. This is the secret of inventors. 


Having traversed these intermediary regions, these personal by- 
paths along which not only physical weakness and the presence of 
poison in the nervous system, but also the strength and ingenuity 
of the attention, the most refined logic, and a highly cultivated 
mysticism direct consciousness each in its own way—the latter 
comes to suspect the whole of accustomed reality to be, among 
many, but one solution of the universal problem. It has the con- 
viction that things might be other than they are, without its being, 
itself, very different from what it is. It dares to consider its 
“body” and its “world” as almost arbitrary restrictions imposed 
upon the extent of its functioning. It sees itself corresponding to 
or harmonizing, not with a wor/d, but with some system on a loftier 
scale, whose elements are worlds. It is capable of inner combina- 
tions more numerous than are required for living; of greater pre- 
cision than any practical occasion requires or tolerates; it deems 
itself more profound even, than the abyss of mortal life and death, 
and this survey of its state cannot be brought to bear upon itself— 
to such a distance from everything has it retreated, and so clearly 
and so cleverly has it contrived never to see itself in anything 
that it might conceive or do. It has become as it were, a black 
surface that absorbs, without reflecting, every ray of light. 

Dangerously emboldened by these exact observations and by 
these inevitable prerogatives, strong in that independence and in- 
variability which it knows itself to possess, consciousness finally 
claims to be the direct heir, made in the same‘image, of the being 
without countenance or origin, about whom revolves all the striv- 
ing of the cosmos. . . . A little more and it will count as neces- 
sary existences, only two entities essentially unknown: itself and x. 
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Both abstracted from everything, implicated in everything, impli- 
cating everything. Equal and consubstantial. 


The man whom the exigencies of the untiring mind thus bring 
into living darkness, into pure presence, perceives himself as naked 
and destitute, reduced to the supreme poverty of purposeless power; 
victim, masterpiece, product of simplification and dialectic; com- 
parable with that state which the richest thought attains when 
it is perfectly assimilated, and identified, and consummated in a 
tiny group of characters and symbols. The same labour which we 
bestow upon an object of reflection, he has expended also, upon 
the subject which reflects. 

You now have him, without instincts, without imagination; he 
no longer has an aim. He has no equals. I say man, and I say he, 
for analogy and through poverty of words. 

It is no longer a question of choosing, or of creating; of pre- 
serving and of developing oneself. There is nothing to surmount, 
and there cannot even be a question of destroying oneself. 

All “genius” is now consumed, and can be of no use. It was 
only a means of attaining this last simplicity. There is no act of 
genius which is not less than the act of being. A magnificent law 
informs and directs the imbecile. The strongest mind finds in 
itself, none better. 


Finally, this consciousness once achieved is forced to define 
itself in relation to the totality of things, as knowledge that is in 
excess of this totality; as a condition of being conscious which, in 
order to affirm itself must begin by denying an infinity of times, 
an infinity of elements, and by exhausting the objects of its power, 
without exhausting the power itself, is after all but slightly dif- 
ferent from nothingness. 

It makes one naively think of an invisible audience seated in 
the gloom of a theatre. Unable to contemplate itself, condemned 
to watch an uncongenial performance, consciousness feels that 
itself composes all this panting darkness, irresistibly controlled. A 
darkness complete, impenetrable, absolute; but a darkness swarm- 
ing, and secretly organized, compact of organisms that limit and 








pli- 
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hinder one another; a thick darkness crammed with organs that 
pulse, that breathe, that grow warm, and that defend, each in 
accordance with its nature, its place and function. Opposite the 
intense and mysterious assembly, and framed as it were by a 
proscenium arch, sparkles and struggles the Palpable, the Intelli- 
gible, the Possible. Nothing can come to life, or perish, or exist in 
whatsoever degree, have a moment, a place, a sense, a figure save 
on this definite scene which has been circumscribed by fate. 
After being separated from unimaginable primordial confusion, as 
light and darkness were on the first day differentiated, all forms 
have been forced and subordinated to the condition of being 
as « 


If I have led you into this solitude, and to this extreme of 
desperate distinctness it is because it was necessary to follow to 
its last implication, the idea which I have conceived, of an in- 
tellectual power. The essence of man is consciousness; and the 
essence of consciousness is a perpetual analysis, a detachment with- 
out rest and without exemption from all that seems, no matter what 
it may be. For consciousness is an activity that is untiring, inde- 
pendent of the quality as of the quantity of appearances, an 
activity by which the intellectual man must deliberately bring 
himself in the end, to an inclusive denial of his own being. 

All phenomena for this reason equally repellant, and as it were 
dismissed each in turn with the same gesture, appear in a certain 
equivalence. Feelings and thoughts are included in this general 
condemnation, which extends to all that is perceptible. It must 
be clearly understood that nothing can escape the rigour of this 
analysis; we have but to fix attention upon our most intimate 
movements for them to become external events and objects; the 
instant they are observable, they assume the character of all 
observed things. Colour and grief, memories, the expected and 
the unexpected, this tree, and the fluttering of its foliage, its annual 
variation and its shadow as well as its substance, the accidents of 
its shape and position, the remote thoughts which it brings to the 
edge of my wandering attention—they are equivalents. Any one 
can be substituted for any other. Is not this perhaps the definition 
of things? 
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It is impossible that its own activity should not finally impel 
the mind to this extreme and elementary conclusion. Its in- 
numerable movements, its intimate contests, its perturbations, its 
analytical tricks—what do they leave unaltered? What can resist 
the rapid flow of sensations, the disintegration of ideas, the fading 
of memories, the slow variation of the organism, the incessant and 
multiform action of the universe? Only consciousness, in its most 
abstract state. 

Our personality itself, which we roughly take for our most inti- 
mate and profound possession, for our dearest treasure, is but a 
mutable and accidental thing in comparison with this most naked /; 
since we can think of it, calculate its interests, and even at times 
lose sight of its advantage, it is but a secondary psychological 
divinity which we see reflected in our mirror and which answers 
to our name. It is merely one of the household gods. It is subject 
to grief, fond of perfumes like false deities and, like them, suscep- 
tible to the beauty of poetry. It flowers under praise. It is not 
impervious to the lure of wine, to the delicacy of speech, to the 
seduction of music. It is self-indulgent, and therefore is docile and 
easily led. It disperses its identity in the bacchanalia of insanity 
and submits strangely to the grotesque images of sleep. Further- 
more, it is wearily constrained to recognize the existence of others 
like itself, to even acknowledge itself inferior to certain ones. A 
bitter necessity, this—inexplicable to it. 

Everything moreover, conduces to its recognizing that it is a 
mere phenomenon like any other, that it must with all other casual 
incidents, be included in statistics and tables; that its inception was 
an accidental fertilization, a microscopic fortuity; that it incurred 
a thousand million risks; and was fashioned by hundreds of chance 
meetings; and that however admirable, purposeful, characteristic, 
brilliant it may be, it is after all, the result of unimaginable 
disorder. 

Each person being an improvisation of nature, “un jeu de [amour 
et du hasard,” his noblest intention, and even his wisest thought 
savour inevitably of their origin. His behaviour is always relative, 
his masterpieces are casual. His thoughts are mortal, self-limited, 
often a mere fluke. His best ideas are occasioned by incidents 
fortuitous and intimate which he would be reluctant to acknowl- 
edge. Besides, he is not positively sure that he ¢s someone; he 
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can disguise and deny himself more easily than he can affirm him- 
self. Deriving some diversion and great satisfaction to his vanity 
from his very inconsistency, he finds in the fictitious that which 
js most congenial to him. He feeds upon romances, seriously as- 
sumes a thousand ré/es. His hero is never himself. . . . 
Nine-tenths of his existence, in fine, is passed in that which 
js not yet, in that which no longer is, or in that which cannot be; 
so much so that the true present has nine chances in ten of never 


existing at all. 


But each life, however personal, possesses deep down as a treas- 
ure, the fundamental permanence of a consciousness which is 
self-sufficient; and as the ear recaptures and loses again, during 
the vicissitudes of the symphony, a grave and sustained sound 
which is never absent, but which the ear sometimes fails to per- 
ceive, so the pure I, unique and monotonous element of the per- 
sonality which is now attentive to it, now unaware of it, forever 
inhabits our senses. This profound nofe of existence dominates, 
so soon as one becomes aware of it, all the complex conditions and 
varieties of existence. 

Is it not the chief secret work of the greatest mind to protect this 
profound awareness against the incursions of everyday actualities? 
Must one not come to realize himself, in spite of every difficulty, 
as that pure immutable relationship which exists between all things 
of every sort? By such realization he to an inconceivable degree 
transcends the personal, and is raised in some manner to the power 
of the universe itself. It is not his cherished personality that he 
thus elevates, for he renounces it by making it the object of his 
thought and substitutes for it, as the subject, this unqualifiable I, 
which is without name, and without history, which is not more 
palpable, nor less real than the centre of gravity of a gigantic ring 
or planetary system which is, however, a product of the whole— 
whatever this whole may be. . . . 

Not so very long ago, this marvellous intellectual life found in 
itself, sufficient source of wonder. Its chief preoccupation was in 
the forming of children which it admired; it limited itself to what 
was fairest, sweetest, brightest, and most solid; it was hampered 
only by its rivalry with other competitive organizations; it was 
puzzled by the strangest problem, the one implied in the existence 
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of beings similar to itself, in the possibility of other intelligences, 
in the plurality of the singular, in the contradictory coexistence 
of temporal beings independent of one another—tot capita, tot 
tempora—a problem comparable to the physical problem of rela. 
tivity, but incomparably more difficult. . . . 

And now with its longing to be unique impelling it, and its 
ardour for omnipotence illuminating it, the mind of man has left 
behind the loftiest ambitions, at the same time that it has waived 
all self-love and all partiality for its own wishes. In one moment 
it has immolated its individuality. It feels itself pure conscious 
ness, of which of necessity, there can be but one. It is the I, the 
universal pronoun, verbal sign for that which has no connexion 
with any face. What a complete inversion of pride! What an 
unexpected goal it has attained! What modesty rewards its tri- 
umphs! It was inevitable that a life steered by so exact a chart, 
which treated as obstacles to be moved aside or overthrown, all 
the objectives that it could postulate, should finally reach an un- 
challengeable conclusion in itself. . . . The pride which brought 
it to this point, is itself now destroyed. Pride, its leader, abandons 
it astonished, destitute, infinitely simplified, at the terminus of its 
desires. 

These thoughts are not mysterious. One could have said in 
abstract terms that the most universal group of our transforma- 
tions, the one which embraces all sensations, all ideas, all judge- 
ments, all that which is manifested intus ef extra, admits a 
non-variant. 


I have exceeded patience and clarity, succumbing to the ideas 
which came to me in discussing my project. I shall briefly ter- 
minate this summary description of my state of mind: let us linger 
a moment or two longer in the year 1894. 

Nothing is so curious as lucidity wrestling with inadequacy. 
That is nearly what happens, what ought to happen, what hap- 
pened to me. 

I was under the necessity of inventing a personage capable of a 
great many works. It was my idiosyncrasy to love in man only 
his functioning, and in art, only the creative process. I knew that 
the work of art is always a falsifying, an arrangement, the author 
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fortunately never being the man. The life of the man is not the 
life of the author: accumulate all the details you fin concerning 
the life of Racine, you will not thereby master the art of making 
his verses. All criticism is dominated by this superannuated prin- 
ciple: man is the cause of the work—as in the eyes of the law the 
criminal is the cause of the crime. Each is its effect rather! But 
pragmatic principles are a convenience to the judge and to the 
critic; biography is simpler than analysis. Concerning that which 
most interests us, it teaches us absolutely nothing. .. . Fur- 
thermore—the real life of a man, always imperfectly apprehended, 
even by his neighbour, even by himself, cannot be made an explana- 
tion of his works, except indirectly and when supplemented by a 
very elaborate commentary. 

No mistresses then, no creditors, no anecdotes, no love-affairs— 
one is brought to accept this as the most honest method of pro- 
cedure: to imagine to the exclusion of all these external details, a 
theoretic being, a more or less crude psychological model, repre- 
senting in some way our own capacity to reconstruct the work 
which we have undertaken to interpret. Success is doubtful but 
the task is not fruitless: if it does not solve the insoluble problems 
of intellectual parthenogenesis, at least it sets them down, and 
with incomparable clearness. To have arrived at this conclusion 
was the positive reward of my speculations. 


The necessity in which I was placed, the total elimination of 
all solutions antipathetic to my nature, the waiving of erudition, 
disdain of the resources of rhetoric—all this reduced me to des- 
peration. I confess that in the end I found nothing better than 
to identify my own agitations with those of the unfortunate 
Leonardo, transferring the disorder of my spirit into the complexity 
of his. I attributed to him as sentiments, my own unrealized desires. 
Many difficulties which haunted me in those days, I referred to 
him as if he had met and surmounted them. My perplexities were 
solved by his hypothetical power. I allowed myself to assume 
his name, and let him act my part. The impersonation was untrue 
but had the semblance of life. After all, must not a young man 
of this day, possessed of a thousand curiosities, resemble pretty 
closely, a man of the Renaissance? Does not his naiveté corre- 
spond exactly to the relative natveté of men of that time, which in 
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the light of four centuries of scientific discovery is theirs by impli- 
cation? Moreover, Hercules, I reflected, had the same number 
of muscles that we have; it is only that ours are not so big. Al- 
though I cannot move the rock which he lifts, the structure of our 
frame is not different; I correspond with him bone for bone, fibre 
for fibre, act for act, and the coincidence of our mechanism, makes 
it possible for me to conceive his modi operandi. 

An instant’s thought suffices to show us that one may take no 
other attitude. We must deliberately identify ourselves with the 
person whom we seek to understand. And when we challenge a 
mind, who but ourselves can answer? Only in oneself is the 
answer to be found. Our own functioning and this alone can 
teach us anything about anything. To my thinking, the limit of 
our knowledge is prescribed by the consciousness of our own being 
—perhaps of our body. Whatever x may be, my concept of it 
if I pursue it, returns inevitably to myself. One may or may not 
know what it is, may suffer it or desire it, but there is certainly no 
other way out, no other explication. The intention of each 
thought is included within us. It is out of ourselves that we can 
imagine and give form to a stone, a plant, a movement, an object. 


Any image whatsoever is perhaps only a projection of our 
selves. ... 


lionardo mio 
o lionardo che tanto penate... . 


As for the real Leonardo, he was what he was. . . . His myth, 
however, stranger than all others, gains immeasurably in being 
removed from the realm of fable into that of history. The further 
we advance, the more exact it becomes. The experiments of Ader 
and the Wrights shed retrospective glory upon the Code on the 
Flight of Birds; the germ of the theories of Fresnel are found in 
certain passages of the manuscripts of The Institute. In the 
course of late years, the researches of the regretted M Duhem on 
the Origin of Statics permit Leonardo the credit of the funda- 
mental theorem of the parallelogram of forces, and a very clear 
though imperfect intimation of the principle of virtual velocities. 


The End 
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JESUS AGAIN 


BY SCOFIELD THAYER 


I 
RENCONTRE AMOUREUSE 


I met beneath an olive-tree 
Lord Jesus Christ who died for me. 


He eyed me, and I smiled at him 
As girls, or flowers, or seraphim 


Do smile at heaven. He spoke not. 
But in my heart he straightly got. 


And I was mighty like a tree 
Which roots in heaven gloriously. 


Its branches being firm in air 
Wrinkled about the sunlight there, 


And twisted into noble fault; 
There being in the sun more salt 


Than trees which should have grown from earth 
And kept to that mill-water birth 


Can stomach without pain. He died for me. 
And I was angry like a tree 
That Jesus Christ should lonely be. 


I do not know whereat he smiled 
Or if indeed that heart beguiled 


Gave any sign at all. He seemed. 
And I awoke; and I had dreamed. 





JESUS AGAIN 


II 
PROUD BLASPHEMY 


Ah Jesus of the lonely smile, 

Lord of the Heart, and twister of men’s dreams, 

I have not found the luxury to beguile 

Your white drained self from that which is proud dreams, 


The dreams are all your own, dear Christ, 
And you the knotted cormorant of a dream. 
The tapestry of sleep, O lonely Christ, 

Is but the blasphemy of your proud theme. 


You are the naked shuttle of the heart 

And weave more subtly that the mind can do; 
I cannot clasp you, for you would depart 

If I were I, and you but naked you. 


In dreams we have accosted your proud eyes 


And touched your feet, incredulous at our lips, 
But in dream’s blasphemy the beauty cries 
And we are not the loin-cloth on your hips. 


We are the dust wherein your shuttle plies; 
We are the stars, and you but light, and skies. 
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A MODERN PRIMITIVE 


BY ALBERT DREYFUSS 


N the recent exhibition of the John Quinn collection at the 

Art Center, New York, a painting by Henri Rousseau attracted 
much attention. Contrasting in technique with all the other pic- 
tures, it showed a sleeping woman prone on the ground, while over 
her glowered a lion. Its title, La Bohémienne Endormie, was 
unusual, but even more so was the painter. 

Henri Rousseau was a French customs-house employé, who felt 
no impulse to paint, until his forty-eighth year. He had served 
as a musician with the French Army, in the Mexican Expedition 
(1861-67) which resulted in the capture and execution of Maxi- 
milian. Returning to France, he served with distinction as a 
sergeant in the Franco-Prussian War, obtaining at its close a 
position as “gabelou”’ or customs-employé at the La Tournelle 
Bridge. 

Rousseau was laughed at by his fellow-employés, and was 
often the butt of their practical jokes. On one occasion, they 
set up a skeleton between the barrels in the market-hall, late at 
night, and moved it with cords. How they laughed when Rous- 
seau bowed politely to it, and seriously invited it to take a drink, 
believing it to be alive! 

On Sundays he painted, recording the impressions gained dur- 
ing the week’s drudgery. 

Retiring from the customs, he had the leisure to indulge h's 
fancy, and decided to wipe out ennui by becoming an artist. 

In Mexico he had obtained the vision of a new world—the 
world of art. And in his mind were pictures—tentative efforts to 
realize the glow and gloom of the tropics. 

Without instruction, he began to paint. 

Next door to him dwelt an American painter, Mr John Elmer 
Brown of Pittsburgh. One morning, the old man dashed into the 
studio of the American with a copy of Le Temps. “Imagine their 
accusing me of this!” exclaimed Rousseau, indicating the lines 
which asserted that one of his paintings could only have been 
produced with a putty-blower. 
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A few days later, as they were chatting together, a noisy throng 
of oddly dressed young men paraded in the street below, and 
demanded audience with the “great master.” Their leader informed 
Rousseau that they had been commissioned by the Emperor of 
China to purchase one of his canvases. 

The overwhelmed painter made them welcome, and after 
vociferous debate, the commissioners made a selection, for which 
they offered the munificent sum of fifty francs. Their Imperial 
Master could afford no more, but to make amends wished to confer 
upon the painter the Order of the Setting Sun. 

The delighted Rousseau was decorated with a weird tin symbol 
the size of a pie-plate. To a fanfare of trumpets, the entire com 
pany then adjourned to a nearby restaurant on the Bowl’ Mich’, 
where with music, song, and wine the Son of Heaven was toasted 
successfully. The next morning, Rousseau remarked to his friend 
Brown with sparkling eyes: “At last I am appreciated to the 
farthest ends of the earth!” 

A few nights later, another delegation appeared, this time repre 
senting itself as an embassy from the Shah of Persia, who wished 
to purchase one of Rousseau’s masterpieces. Strangely enough, 
their Royal Master could afford but fifty francs, but in an out- 
burst of imperial generosity had awarded to this creator of a new 
art, a pie-plate sized medal—of the Order of the Rising Moon. 

Once more with glad cries the celebrants led the delighted ex 
official to a café, where international amenities were again ex 
changed. 

During the following months, the same musicians heralded the 
approach of visitors from far-away domains, always bearing 
honorary insignia and the unchanging sum of fifty francs—pathetic 
reminders of the poverty of grandeur! 

His credulity was so unfailing a source of merriment to his 
friends, that on one occasion, he was gravely informed by Gauguin 
that he had been awarded the prize in a competition for mural 
paintings to be used in a government building. He was much 
chagrined to learn that the award had been made to another Rous 
seau! Again, having received an urgent invitation from the French 
President to be present at a reception at the Elysée Palace—he 
found upon arriving that he had been duped. 

For years after retiring from the customs, Pére Rousseau eked 
out a scanty pension by giving lessons in music and drawing. 
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Inoffensive, poor, and old, with shoulders slightly bowed, fine 
face, clear complexion, and childlike simplicity; who could find 
fault with a being so simple? To many exhibitions he dragged 
a push-cart laden with pictures that were invariably refused. 
But they were finally accepted at the Salon des Indépendants and 
at the Autumn Salon, where for many years he exhibited fruit- 
lessly. 

A few years ago, in a Paris gallery, I was amazed to see 
several of these paintings on exhibition for public sale. Most 
startling was a gargantuan canvas depicting a tiger viciously at- 
tacking a giraffe, from whose neck buckets of blood dripped to 
the morass. In the palm trees about them, monkeys added to the 
furore by hurling cocoanuts at the contestants. 

Another canvas, entitled July Fourteenth—Féte Nationale, de- 
picted a street scene in a French square. On the side-walks were 
tables at which holiday visitors were seated. On their heads (like 
the second layer of a chocolate cake) dancers were celebrating 
Bastille Day. The third “layer” consisted of musicians playing as 
though their hearts would burst with joy. Above these, children 
were rolling hoops and waving the tricolour. In one of the pic- 
tures, a lion greedily devours an antelope, while a panther awaits 
its share of the meal, under the slanting rays of a setting sun. 

The crowning item was The Dream, in which a nude woman, 
named Yadwigha, lies asleep on a red plush sofa, in the midst of a 
tropical forest, with myriad enormous lotus flowers about her. 

These were souvenirs of Mexico, but its fauna and flora resemble 
nothing in his exotic pictures, painted under grey Parisian skies. 
He delighted in painting marvellous plants—parasol-like plumes, 
fan-shaped fuchsias, leaf-cascades like a mountain torrent, flowers 
with immaculate chalices and never-seen corollas, in a green ver- 
dure irradiated by a thousand rainbow-tints. 

Here are no seductive nuances, but savage greens, yellows, 
blues, purples, oranges—and reds! Rousseau was a true primitive, 
painting in a highly sophisticated epoch. No wonder people did 
not understand him. Out of kindness but reluctantly, his laundress 
accepted pictures in payment for service; as did the owner of a 
restaurant where he often dined; but a carpenter would not ex- 
change a large window-frame for one of his pictures. 

For years the “masterpieces” of Henri Rousseau had been a 
source of merriment in the Latin Quarter. The parades of foreign 
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delegates had, of course, been arranged by students of Mont. 
martre, who until Rousseau’s dying hour never let him know that 
they had been jesting. 

After his death in 1910, art dealers, alive to the significance of 
these student jokes, astutely bought his huge canvases for the 
price of junk, and his relatives were glad to have the studio 
emptied. A few years later, these paintings brought amazing 
prices, some of them selling for as high as fifty thousand francs, 

Don Quixote of painters, childish and noble, he lived apart, 
in a world of his own creating. In one respect, he differed from 
contemporary painters who employ his methods. He was happy, 
without malevolence toward those whose views differed from his 
own. 


DYNAMIC SYMMETRY 


BY ALBERT BRUSH 


This is the pot of basil in whose loam 

Your head must be preservéd by my tears. 

This is the waxen leaf that down the years 

Must mark the spot which was your earthly home. 


Around the brim ensculptured is your name. 
An 0, an a, an e have nought to say 

When stood alone, but ranged in this array 
They clearly speak of fortitude and fame. 


Our brothers never knew what verdant leaves 
Could spring from murdered hope and buried joy. 
Nor knew what alchemy of death’s alloy 

Could speak a harvest plainly as set sheaves. 


For ever in this basil down the years 
Your head will be preservéd by my tears. 

















PORTRAIT OF ALBERT BRUSH. BY CLEMENT WILENCHICK 











NOCTURNE 
BY ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


The earth: still heavy and warm with afternoon, 
Dazed by the moon 


The earth, tormented with the moon’s light, 
Wandering in the night 


Full moon, moon-rise, the old old pain 
Of brightness in dilated eyes 


The ache of still 


Elbows leaning on the narrow sill 


Of motionless cold hands upon the wet 
Marble of the parapet 


Of open eyelids of a child behind 
The crooked glimmer of the window-blind 


Of sliding, faint, remindful squares 
Across the lamplight on the rocking-chairs 


Why do we stand so late, 
Stiff fingers on the moonlit gate? 


Why do we stand 
To watch so long the fall of moonlight on the sand? 


What is it we cannot recall ? 
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A NEGLECTED CRITIC 


Artuur Symons. By T. Earle Welby. romo. 148 
pages. The Adelphi Company. $3. 


Stupies 1n Seven Arts. By Arthur Symons. somo. 
324 pages. E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.50." 


E are grateful to Mr Welby for reviving our interest in 

that engaging and rash poet, and that even rarer critic, 
Mr Arthur Symons, who for so long has been associated in our 
minds with the small group of the "Nineties termed the English 
decadents. It is, in fact, against this very classification that Mr 
Welby directs his sober logic, but why, we wonder, should he 
demur at so honourable, so distinguished an alliance? Surely any 
group which includes among its leaders the names of Aubrey 
Beardsley, Ernest Dowson, and Oscar Wilde is one with which a 
man of letters of the first stamp could feel no shame in being 
permanently identified. It is especially as a poet that Mr Welby 
seeks to extricate Mr Symons from the narrow confines of a partic 
ular epoch and place him among the poets of all time; and one 
sympathizes with him in his protest over the omission of Mr 
Symons’ name from The Oxford Book of Verse. But is not this 
omission easily accounted for by the distaste felt for the "Nineties 
at the time of the book’s publication, a distaste easily proved, in 
that the names of Ernest Dowson, Oscar Wilde, and Lionel John- 
son are likewise conspicuous by their absence? We cannot agree 
with Mr Welby, however, that Mr Symons’ poetry deserves as 
lasting consideration as his prose. It contains many delicate, 
vibrating lines, lines audacious, deft, and sometimes imaginatively 
penetrating, and his Amoris Victima, so much better than his Lon- 
don Nights, has been too little appreciated, but as a whole, includ- 
* Cf. The Collected Works of Arthur Symons. Sixteen volumes. 8vo. 


Martin Secker, London. $5.25 each volume. Of this edition eight 
volumes have thus far appeared. 
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ing even those compositions free of a fin de siécle quality, his verse 
is unlikely to appeal permanently to people who have a deep 
passion for the most serious and beautiful poetry. It is therefore, 
to our thinking, less odd that Mr Symons should be underrated as 
a poet than that he should be so soon overlooked as a critic, for 
no Englishman, save Walter Pater, Mr Symons’ master, has 
brought to the contemplation of art and literature a more exposed 
sensibility or a more trained fastidiousness. 

What then is the reason that, in spite of the fact that Mr 
Symons is alive to-day and still only in his late middle years, 
he has become more or less of a legend to younger present-day 
critics? Max Beerbohm also belonged to the "Nineties, but his 
name is familiar to many readers who knew little or nothing of 
those witty, disobedient years, readers who have never even heard 
The Yellow Book or The Savoy mentioned. It is because Max 
Beerbohm, through his essays and drawings, still keeps pace with 
the trend of our time while Mr Symons, if he did not expire with 
the "Nineties, did most definitely come to a composed halt in the 
early part of this century. He has ceased to count in the ap- 
praisement of contemporary movements in art and letters, and 
his final place in literature has not yet been allotted him because 
he has omitted to administer that last shock of death which is neces- 
sary to arouse a preoccupied literary world. 

We have but to study the volume of his which we now have 
under review, Studies in Seven Arts, and which, with the exception 
of a few additional essays, made its appearance first in 1906, in 
order to prove our point. The subjects range from the sculpture 
of Rodin to the early work of Augustus John who at that time is 
a young man just coming up over the horizon. The following 
quotation shows Mr Symons’ generous susceptibility to the work 
he scrutinizes: “Hardly anyone is able to see what is before him, 
just as it is in itself. He comes expecting one thing, he finds 
another thing, he sees through the veil of his preconception, he 
criticizes before he has apprehended, he condemns without allow- 
ing his instinct the chance of asserting itself.” 

And yet Mr Symons himself is betrayed into being caught in 
the very trap he warns others against when further on he writes: 
“Unlike most modern painters, Whistler does not fling the truth 
at you stark naked. . . . He would feel, I think, that he had 
failed with you if you did not say: ‘How beautiful!’ before saying 
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‘How true! That Mr Symons can prefer Whistler to 
Cézanne, and Watts to Renoir; that, with all his intensity, his 
subtle power of discrimination, he can yet fail to free himself 
sufficiently from the prejudices of his own generation to differ- 
entiate between what is a mere beautiful arrangement, and what 
a really imaginative conception—is this not valid enough evi- 
dence that he does, indeed, date? How recurring, alas! is that 
destiny which makes of the pioneer of one day the contestant of the 
day which follows. For certainly Mr Symons can be called a 
pioneer in that he did perhaps more than any other single critic to 
break down the boundaries of his compatriots’ provincialism and 
introduce French men of genius into the English language. His 
translations of these masters are among the best translations in 
existence. 

In spite of Mr Welby’s assurances that Mr Symons has definite 
reasoned principles on aesthetics we feel obliged to put him down as 
belonging to the impressionistic school of criticism, but perhaps 
all systems are nothing more than the personal taste of the critic 
resolved into working formulas. Certainly the index to Mr 
Symons’ judgements lies in his nerves and in his vivid, craning in- 
telligence rather than in his philosophical speculations. But he 
has, be it said, practically all of the virtues which make such 
writing revealing and delightful—clarity, culture, gusto, accuracy, 
and self-effacement, with none of the vices—obscurity, pretentious- 
ness, and lack of form—which outlaw it for certain people. Sculp- 
tors, musicians, dancers, actors, authors, all receive Mr Symons’ 
aroused and scrupulous attention, and how lightly and imagina- 
tively he steps from one art to another, using his punctilious per- 
ception as a baton for his recitative. Of a Cavatina by Beethoven 
he says: “To have written this movement is as great a thing as 
to have built a cathedral, in which, not more truly, the soul 
shelters from grief.” 

We feel, indeed, in closing this volume that Mr Welby is right 
and that we have not done great enough honour to this frail, 
scholarly, sensitive, charming man who in his not so distant day 
defied convention in the name of art, and who, being condemned 
by an obtuse public, has been neglected by an uninformed and un- 
grateful generation, a generation who at this moment is able to 
profit by his insight and by his artistic valour. 


AtysE GREGORY 





LAND AND SEA AND SKY AND SUN 


January GarpDen. By Melville Cane. 8vo. 70 
pages. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2. 


Poems. By Mabel Simpson. lomo. 81 pages. 
Harold Vinal. $1.50. 


Tuts Waxitnc Hour. By Leon Srabian Herald. 
With an introduction by Zona Gale. I2mo. 70 
pages. Thomas Seltzer. $1.75. 


N each of three contemporary poets, Miss Mabel Simpson, 
Leon Srabian Herald, and Melville Cane, the unimplicated 
mere reader seems to distinguish a unanimity which is not con- 
spicuously prevalent among contemporary poets—that is to say, 
reverence for mystery and for deity. There is also most diversely 
manifested by these three poets, a love of “land and sea and sky 
and sun.” 

Mr Cane has, in his view of the external world, a distinctly 
formulated, approvedly decorative concept of colour. Mauve, 
grey, blue, white, silver, black, he finds in what he sees, making 
best use perhaps, of black. In time of snow and fog, he buries 
“deep the black world underneath the white,” says of fireflies, 
“Sparks fly, . . . Through the thick black foliage of my soul,” 
and there are occasions upon which to him 


“Indistinguishable lie 
Black sea, black sky.” 


The artist in that he will and can preserve the sense and aspect 

of what has meant much to him, Mr Cane is able, alas, to dismay 

as to delight. One syllable too much, one impropriety of diction, 

and illusion is lost. The reader regrets “exquisitely,” “flavorous,” 
oo 


“to get the leaves used to it,” “kitchenetted souls,” “infant rain- 
bows,” and can scarcely accept as poetically appropriate, “cowed 
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waves slinking at their feet.” There is on the other hand, in 
the following epitome of Northwinds in May, a moving truthful- 
ness: “panic clutches the bushes”; as in the concept of the sand- 
piper: “It rides an instant on the shifting swell.” And how fine: 


“The rich moon with its broadly streaming flood 
Washes with light 
The earth whereon I stand. 
The icy ether fires my smoldering blood.” 


Miss Simpson is one of the least demanding and one of the most 
richly receptive of writers. Those who cannot read but as they 
run, who dispatch simplicity as insipidity and equipoise as inert- 
ness, will not perceive the dynamic intensity of her work. An 
apparent philosophy of resignation is distasteful to some, religious 
feeling partakes to some, of fatuousness, and studious technical 
symmetry seems to some to lack ingenuity. In her world of patient 
apartness, however, there is force of emotion such that it is pos- 
sible for her to say that in one hour, “then swept the surge, then 
rose the sea.” There is conviction without protest. Her reflec- 
tions upon mortality, the body, the spirit, “the bright dead,” are 
perhaps in a world of cleverness, arcane. But they are not in- 
significant; they mean a great deal. One finds in this book, most 
integrally and instinctively self-corroborating, a sense of the sky, 
of the shapes of trees, of the sound of the wind, of dark storms 
that darken the landscape; of snows “that fill the fields with light 
again.” Miss Simpson’s fastidious compelling of form appropriate 
to thought is apparent in the shapes of her poems and in her fre- 
quent use of a first line as title. One cannot always feel that a 
climax is perfectly a climax, that each line is as hard and spare 
as every other line; but what careful, technically self-sustained 
work this is; how shapely and nocturnal are the lines upon Sleep: 


“Pale on the pallid 
Deep does float 
The shapéd shadow 
Of her boat, 


Her white oars murmur note on note.” 
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Although by no means a compendium of perfect integers, 
Mr Herald’s This Waking Hour is an impressive book. There is in 
the thought, an innocence, a mere not knowing, which is not 
that callow naiveté of the ambitious aspirant to early laurels. 
There is here something rapt; an atmosphere of culture, the more 
certainly that no such thing is bespoken. The writer is cognizant 
of attendant circumstances and sentiments, aesthetically insatiate, 
yet unimportunate. Horror at ignorant living and ignorant think- 
ing is here acute, yet decorous and gentle. Although Mr Herald 
reveres the university, apostrophizing it as 


“Fire, into whose flame I would hurl myself. 
Suns are molded in your flame,” 


he resents learned questioners, replying to them, “I am a question 
myself, that comes not after the word or sentence, but before.” 
One suspects that the learned could be of use to him, but per- 
haps he too suspects it. 

“People have been telling me the wrong thing always,” he says, 
“With their mouths they only talk and eat things coming out 
of the ground. I am an animal like a star. I am a bird... .” 

Although the rhythm of certain of these poems is satisfactory, 
that of others is not, and Mr Herald’s diction is at once a source 
of weakness and of strength. “I dart my needles on the wind, At 
the earth my cones unwind” seems to one poetry and the “green- 
green sandals” of My Nephew Spring are appropriate. “A Babylon 
of tongues” is perhaps an inadvertence, but “I will make trees of 
widest leaves” is not. 

An eastern to us unselfprotective as it seems abandon, in open- 
ing one’s heart and in finding similitudes for one’s open heart, seems 
sometimes to impair characteristic poetry of the east. Uncon- 
scious and unthinking fearlessness of saying too much, can how- 
ever inspire envy and in Mr Herald’s work, a tincture of this 
thapsodic confidentially intimate self-exposition is present, merely 
serving, however, to emphasize his free, untrammelled condition. 
Observant and full of feeling, he writes of nature, of others, of 
himself, in a manner detached yet implicated, faithful to the 
unusualness and the excellence of life. He has observed the bay 
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where wilting rain-storms meet and a Tree First in Bloom, of 
which he says, 


“T lie beneath 

And watch your many, many milky ways, 
Crossing each other, circling 

And circling all around you.” 


In characterizing The Four Winds, he says of one of them, “I seek 
a cool place to avoid her,” and of another, “She persuades me to 
my very door Which I slam in her face And draw my window panes 
And double them with heavy curtains.” At Love’s Manger is a 
group of poems, thoughtful and strange like its name. In This 
Waking Hour, indeed, “flocks of thoughts scatter into the pasture.” 

Mr Cane’s flowers, Miss Simpson’s quiet, Mr Herald’s senten- 
tious simplicity are, if they are not products of peace, conducive 
to it. One is pleased when poets who live in America are suffi- 
ciently pleased with America to seem so; and the exciting charm 
of American vegetation, gardens, weather, and people, is in- 
dubitably felt in the work of these three poets. 


MarIANNE Moore 





A STRAIGHTENER OF CROOKED WAYS 


Dean Briccs. By Rollo Walter Brown. 8vo. 331 
pages. Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 


T is bold to undertake the biography of a man still living— 
especially of a man whose desire is to hide from any sort of 
publicity. Even the reviewer of such a book is pen-bound by the 
knowledge that his style will be under the scrutiny of his former 
teacher and that his sentiment, if by a word he reveal the idolatry 
in which Dean Briggs is held by his friends, will be a sure cause 
of embarrassment. Mr Brown’s biography, as skilful as it is 
bold, is distinguished by tact without which liveliness would be a 
lost virtue. 

“Now what could this sensitive, nervously vigorous man, so little 
concerned with living according to the traditions of the hour, do 
that would make him a national figure?” In the course of his 
three hundred pages, Mr Brown answers his own question more 
thoroughly than we should have thought possible. Dean Briggs 
has always seemed something of a miracle. The most successful 
teacher in the country, he is the least academic; the ablest dean 
who ever kept law and order at Harvard, he is in no sense a dis- 
ciplinarian; the embodiment of all the puritan virtues, he is the 
most tolerant of men. Furthermore, his activities have been mani- 
fold and his influence has been inestimable, yet he is so shy that 
he can hardly bring himself to face an audience. By what means 
has a man so unconventional and withdrawing impressed his per- 
sonality on a nation devoted to conformance and noise? This 
question will never be fully answered, for the answer would require 
a complete understanding of a unique individual. 

Mr Brown has gone far toward a solution. His quick, intimate 
sketches and his well chosen anecdotes compose into a fine char- 
acter portrait. The Dean’s friends will find it an unmistakable 
likeness, and even those who have never known him will discover 
something of that elusive charm which “makes simplicity a grace.” 
The shy kindliness, the humour piercing any situation, the panic- 
stricken shunning of praise, the honest and intelligent criticism of 
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life and literature—these qualities are clearly seen and well jl- 
lustrated. Yet the main success of the picture lies not so much in 
its thoroughness as in the author’s attitude toward it. One touch 
of sentimentality, one artificial stroke, and the composition would 
have collapsed. We are grateful that Mr Brown has abstained 
from high-flown expressions of enthusiasm. They would have 
falsified the portrait and anguished the Dean himself. 

The facts of the life are well correlated—no easy task when we 
consider their variety. The numerous excerpts from the Dean’s 
yearly reports make us wish for a volume of these to take its place 
beside those shrewd essays, Men, Women, and Colleges. These 
passages, exquisitely phrased and unexpectedly epigrammatic, do 
more than their part in revealing the standards by which Dean 
Briggs measured the college and the way he effected their adop- 
tion. They show how this man was able to bring decent courtesy 
into college athletics without being called a milksop, and to insist 
on the importance of humanistic interest in a so-called seat of 
learning without being called a pedant. They almost explain 
how the innovator of some of the most needed and detested reforms 
in college life not only succeeded in his efforts but remained the 
most popular of all academic figures. 

Tolerance, I suppose, is the amalgam which has made the 
Dean’s other qualities so extraordinarily effective. We find in 
the list of his former students some of the most conservative and 
some of the most radical names in modern American letters. He 
stood in no man’s path commanding an about-face; he held up 
nobody for argument and controversy. He looked at the path, 
noted its probable destination, and made suggestions for its better- 
ment. If he counselled a change of direction, it was in a curve 
rather than a right angle. And that is why his former pupils, how- 
ever far they may have departed from what he considers interest- 
ing or worth doing, remember him as the friendliest smoother of 
difficult places and straightener of crooked ways. 

The subject of Mr Brown’s volume is the largest that any man 
could choose: human nature at its highest and best. 


Rosert HILtyer 





A MAN OF THIS WORLD 


Tue Lerrers oF Sir Watrer Raeicu (1879-1922). 
Edited by Lady Raleigh. With a preface by David 
Nichol Smith. Two volumes. 8vo. 571 pages. The 
Macmillan Company. $7. 


F it is good practice in life to take neither the world nor one- 
self too seriously, then Sir Walter Raleigh, to judge from his 
letters, was well instructed. 


“I do not mind (he wrote from India, at the age of twenty- 
five, to his sister Jessie) how low I bow; but I will not smile at 
aman until I have some means of knowing that he is not a paltry 
fellow, and most probably not even then.” 


The remark was exhaustive; but apparently it meant nothing 
inimical. There might be many to whom one would be con- 
strained to bow without smiling, but one could hardly feel to- 
ward them more than a passing peevishness, for to do so would 
attach more importance to their occasion than would be warranted. 
Such a view need not argue the holder supercilious; in Raleigh’s 
case it appeared to mean merely that he belonged among those, as 
he later said, “who object to subscribe to a conclusion before 
they are permitted to examine the grounds for it.” 

The principle may or may not have been publicly announced; 
it makes no great difference; early and late, in letters and in 
lectures, Raleigh was obviously the same man—offhand, broad- 
awake, and as full of quirks and wanton wiles as one could well be 
who was spending so many of his days in the discreet cloisters of 
Oxford. He was, indeed, so much himself as to be a slight anomaly 
within any academic pale. In his early years he gave some thought 
as to how far he might go in declaring himself. “If I tried,” 
he wrote during his tenure at Owens College, Manchester, “to give 
real Literature lectures—a criticism of Life—I should soon be in 
conflict with the Powers.” Still, with due discretion he managed 
to keep his own way, although the Powers at one time were re- 
ported to have said that “one Raleigh was enough for any school” ; 
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and he managed, also, to make good his bold claim that literature 
is to be read for fun. Perhaps it was evidence of his anomalous 
character as an Educator that he seemed to regard teaching as the 
communication of enthusiasm; he was wont to refer to his method 
as the “bank-holiday” manner. It was as simple, apparently, as it 
was successful : he read his authors aloud, very loud: he held public 
sessions in gusto: he demonstrated the enjoyment of literature 
under the astonished noses of his students. 


“All you have got to do (he wrote his friend C. H. Firth re 
garding lectures the latter had in preparation) is to learn to shout. 
Toss the separate words, like apples, at the opposite wall.” 


Possibly this was putting it broadly; he liked a certain spread 
of metaphor in his letters. Wherever he was known, however, he 
spoke to packed houses and overflowing class-rooms. 

His effect with an audience may have derived from the strength 
of sense discernible in him. It was a characteristic that extended 
to his written consideration of literature. He recognized that a 
main function of criticism is to increase appreciation, but he 
looked not without irony on the efforts of romantic critics to 
over-reach one another in praise of their heroes. For his own 
model of a critic he turned to the four-square Dryden, but more 
especially to Dr Johnson—not the burly rumbler depicted by 
Macaulay, but the Johnson of the Lives, a manly and penetrating 
judge of letters and life, one who dared speak calmly of Shake- 
speare, “as one man may fitly speak of another.” This plain and 
solid self-respect, which grew as much out of Johnson’s human 
experience as out of his learning, was, as Raleigh seemed to feel, 
the one prerogative that a critic should secure to himself. If he 
has secured it, there can be no work or reputation, provided he 
possess the proper technical competence, with which he may not 
worthily deal; but if he has not, no amount of erudition can give 
his opinions importance. 


“After all (he wrote at the end of his ebullient essay on style) 
criticism is not to legislate or to classify, but to raise the dead. 
At its command graves have waked their sleepers, oped, and let 
them forth.” 
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After all, men seem to be men before they are anything else; and 
the purpose to see them as men, and not as reputations, ought to 
be more than a purpose with the critic. It ought to be a character- 
istic of his freedom of spirit, a bass-string of his general determina- 
tion to proceed upon his own responsibility. This would not be 
impertinence ; it would be sincerity; it would be character. 

Such character Raleigh seemed to have; it was clear that he 
cared less to be meticulously exact as a scholar than to be soundly 
informed as a man. In the piquant confessional of his letters we 
find him satirically amused at many of the leading eremites of 
research, whose sole motive in the amassment of learning, as he 
very much suspects, is “to have the credit of knowing or to avoid 
the discredit of not knowing.” The only proper motive for 
scholarly investigation, he seemed to be convinced, was live curios- 
ity as a human being, and in writing, a live relish in making one’s 
subject known as a man. The reality of these motives in his own 
case is sufficiently apparent in most of his works of criticism, for 
while they were generally the outgrowth of his lectures, the 
lectures, it is not to be forgotten, were manifestations of un- 
feigned likings (or dislikings) on his part. It was this, perhaps, 
that made the freshness of his approach to Shakespeare; he de- 
termined to go as far as possible in showing the context of life in 
which Shakespeare lived, an Elizabethan among Elizabethans. It 
was this that made his book on Wordsworth something of an 
achievement in understanding, after which it is difficult to read 
without new attention even Wordsworth’s most wooden lines. His 
view of Milton was not the customary view, and not perhaps, to 
modern eyes, a too-happy prospect; but his exposition should stand 
the test of an independent investigation of its subject, a test which, 
with the run of readers, it may not often have to stand. 

He was a critic of a particular kind. He had done his share of 
diligent research, but he was not one of the root-diggers, those 
scorned, those invaluable, those immitigable moles of scholarship. 
What he thought of them he announced privately in a letter dated 
June 25th, 1900, in which he compared his Milton in merit with 
his critical edition of The Book of the Courtier. “It (the Milton) 
does not serve so well,” he said, “to show the Research beetles 
that I, too, can be stupid when I please.” And if he was not a 
research specialist, neither was he an analyst of technique, that 
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delicate matter, as easily underrated as overrated; nor yet was 
he the sinuous psychologist-critic, winding subtly into his subject 
like Sainte-Beuve; nor yet the cathedral philosopher of the type 
of Taine. One may find his sort of critical pronouncement chiefly 
in Dr Johnson, his old admiration; like Johnson he was a critic 
of life first and letters next. “Books,” said Johnson, “without the 
knowledge of life are useless; for what should books teach but 
the art of living?” “Literature,” said Raleigh, “can but describe 
what all men, literate and illiterate alike, have to suffer and 
enjoy.” 

But as the time approached when all he had to say would be 
said, he had his restless moments, like most of this world’s men. 
There were sparks in his correspondence of humorous, and perhaps 
more than humorous distaste for his mission as man of letters and 
university teacher; his language on such occasions was more direct 
than delicate. Of university faculties, one of his epistolary com- 
ments was that they were “bottled men gone putrid.” And the 
least direct of his asides respecting criticism was that it was properly 
a business for maiden ladies of advanced years. Some of this 
may have been the greensickness of a bad half-hour, but it was 
not all so. We are to recollect his aspirations to adventure in 
Cashmere, Arabia, and Egypt in 1885; and his youthful projected 
trip to Bagdad; all had been cancelled by bad health. We are to 
remember the relish with which, in 1904, avid and-agog, he had 
written down in thirty days, with hardly an erasure, his book, 
The English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century; it was not a ro 
mantic book; it was rather matter-of-fact; but the facts were 
shown to be salty and full of soul; it was always his favourite. 
We are to notice the signs of zeal and the unblushing confidence in 
himself with which, in 1918, he fell upon his totally new and 
strange work as historian of the war in the air. “I am a man of 
letters,” he wrote in June, 1918, “driven there, I suppose, because 
I had that kind of education,—but now I have got a profession I 
like better.” In 1922, the year of his death, we find him making, 
with no little delight, that trip to Bagdad (by air) which he had 
so much wished to make in 1885. 

These two of his books, The English Voyages, and The War 
in the Air, should not be overlooked by any one who wishes 
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to view the complete Raleigh. They were written by a man 
of this world; they are full of quick pragmatic matter and of 
human pride in doughty deeds; but yet no glamour or large 
language. The men of this world do not appear to think ro- 
mantically, or at least they do not talk so. Perhaps there is no 
glamour at all in their thoughts, glamour being a fog generated 
in the minds of the sentimentally reared when they contemplate 
adventurous doings. The adventurous themselves, probably, have 
not much time for thought except about what to do next in a tight 
place; time enough, when one is a grandsir by the fire, to tell 


romantic tales. 
Cuarves K. TRuEBLOOD 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Tue Sacrep Tree, Being the Second Part of the Tale of Genji, by Lady 
Murasaki, translated from the Japanese by Arthur Waley (8vo, 304 
pages; Houghton Mifflin: $3.50). Here in this tale of old Japan is the 
haunting beauty of life that produced the damasks, the carvings, and scrolls 
that are now the pride of a less fecund civilization. We have been told 
so often, especially by Lafcadio Hearn, that the Japanese are not for us, 
that it is doubly astonishing not only to understand every syllable of Lady 
Murasaki’s extraordinary narrative, but to recognize that it parallels 
much of our own experience. The Prince Genji, her hero, goes beyond 
anything we know of in the way of princes, however. He is Hamlet and 
Don Juan in one, handsome, irresistible, sensitive, self-accusing, and 
dressed, on occasion, in a way to make Francis the First and the present 
Prince of Wales look tawdry. With this model of perfection at home 
how could the Japanese have broken from tradition to imitate poor us? 


In Verp1, A Novel of the Opera, by Franz Werfel, translated from the 
German by Helen Jessiman (10mo, 428 pages; Simon & Schuster: $3) 
the apparent aim of the author has been not only to illuminate Verdi's 
nature during the crisis when his powers were benumbed by the rivalry 
of Wagner, but to send up a sort of imaginary time-flare into the general 


night of humanity, and to describe what is to be seen by its light, not 
alone in Verdi but in the souls of any whose lives for the moment touch 
Verdi’s, even fortuitously. In this respect the novel approaches the 
high ambitions of its author; but as a study of the organism of genius 
it seems to leave one unenthusiastic, perhaps because we unconsciously 
want a genius to be a genius and not remain in indefinite eclipse, however 


beautifully described the eclipse may be. 


Great SHort Stories oF THE Wortp, An Anthology selected from the 
Literatures of all Periods and Countries by Barrett H. Clark and 
Maxim Lieber (10mo, 1072 pages; McBride: $5). It would be per- 
haps ungenerous in so narrow a space to do anything but praise this 
admirable anthology. From ancient Egypt back to our own Middle 
Western “home town” with all sorts of instruction and entertainment on 
the way is surely a journey to be taken with substantial profit to one’s 
culture. It is the kind of journey, since everything in this case is so marked 
and so ticketed, especially dear to the general American reader who wants 
“to be shown,” yet demands at the same time to be amused. One might, 
however, accuse the editors of partiality to their native land since the 
work of four living American writers appears while not one living French- 
man is thus honoured. And surely, for even the ingenuous reader, 
there is an ill-concealed bathos in the inclusion of a name like that of 
James Branch Cabell in this impressive doomsday book of the world’s 
great writers. 
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Croup Cuckoo Lanp, by Naomi Mitchison (12mo, 327 pages; Harcourt, 
Brace: $2.50). In this novel of the Peloponnesian War, underemphasis 
is more than a method; it becomes a prevailing mood, an attitude toward 
life. The author’s dismissing murder in a subordinate clause is typical 
of this book, as is her mention of abominable crimes, without reticence, 
in a polite undertone, as if to say, “Terrible, but people are like that; 
what can one do?” Typical also that the principal character should 
be neither hero nor villain, nothing determinate, a man of compromise 
and straw, continually bewildered by misfortune. His weakness nearly 
destroys the interest of the story; it is redeemed partly by the vividness 
of half a dozen women, charming, unadmirable, and instinctive char- 
acters; partly by the background with its sharply imagined details. 
Altogether an excellent book; one of the few historical novels of the 
year or decade which will please intelligent readers. 


Piracy, by Michael Arlen (12mo0, 327 pages; Doran: $2). The three 
heroines are announced as “proud—and divinely weak.” Many a true 
word is spoken in advertisement. They are undoubtedly among the 
weakest heroines of fiction; and there have been some weak ones lately. 
The hero has vague yearnings for decency but the heroines are too much 
for him and in the end he marries the plumber’s daughter who has led a 
strange life and has become rich and who is described as looking like a 
virgin but who isn’t one really. This peculiar ending will puzzle very 
much Mr Arlen’s immense following in our middle west who have been 
led to think his versions of high life authentic. Surely, surely they’re not 
marrying plumbers’ daughters now in London, are they? 


Tuose not Erect, by Léonie Adams (10mo, 50 pages; McBride: $1.50). 
To catch Miss Adams’ meaning is like trying to balance on the tip of one’s 
finger a crystal ball in which curious unconnected images flutter delicately 
and uncertainly in a metaphysical ether. Sometimes the pattern is clear 
as in A Gull Goes Up—precise, imaginative, lyrical: but in the end 
these poems, in spite of their originality and sensitiveness, become tedious 
because of their obscurity and repetitiveness. Miss Adams is undoubtedly 
a poet, but a poet whose melody disappears from one’s hearing into too 
rarefied an air to give back anything but a thin fragile echo of ecstasy. 


In Cyciors’ Eye, by Joseph Auslander (12mo, 130 pages; Harpers: $2) 
one pleasantly discovers a not too immoderate use of that transvaluation 
of expression which is one of the signal aims, and, where it remains in- 
telligible, one of the signal achievements of modern poetry. But while 
one should not under-esteem this energetic refreshment of the poetic con- 
ventions, it is not to be forgotten that the purpose of poetry is still the re- 
creation of the central emotions. Verse which is only the exhibition of 
handsome and athletic novelty in language, remains verse. The merit of 
Cyclops’ Eye is that while its expressive accomplishment somewhat exceeds 
its emotional depth, it yet dips toward fundamental levels, prophesying 
perhaps, some future long plunge, from which, when the poet returns, 
he will have made poetry of considerable stature. 
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In the smocth poetry of Nosopappy, A Pay, by Archibald MacLeish (10mo, 
67 pages; Dunster House: $6) we have the theme of man exiled from 
his companions in creation by the fact of his self-consciousness. To be 
happily at one with God’s blind world man must live in it blindly, as the 
animals do, and the plants. The Eden legend appears as the embodiment 
of this conception. Adam and Eve, having eaten the fruit, attain self. 
conscious vision and correspondent deific ambitions; and therefore are 
driven forever from Eden (Acts I and II). Similarly the murder of Abel 
(Act ITI) is the result of his trying to lure Cain from the costly heritage 
of self-consciousness back to the old Eden-habit of animal insensibility 
of self. The play is more poem than play, the dramatic form being, 
apparently, a device for the enhancement of its poetic presence; it is 
choicely, though rather thinly, reverberant. It indicates rather than 
proves the availability of poetry for themes in universal psychology. 
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Nasotn’s Vineyarp, by Clemence Dane (10mo, go pages; Macmillan: 
$1.50). At least two dramas, during the last four years, have been 
written around this story from the Book of Kings. The first was the 
work of John Masefield. This second tragedy agrees with his in several 
features: its telescoping of events, its sympathy for Jezebel and Ahab, 
its deep antipathy to the Hebrew prophets. In other respects it is more 
eloquent, more moving, richer in motives, a better play. However, one 
regrets the extensive use of slave girls, nard, ambergris, eurhythmic dane- 
ing, and the moon; these are the stage-properties of biblical dramas 
and belong, indiscriminately, to Oscar Wilde and Cecil B. De Mille. 


Mopern Poetry, by H. P. Collins (12mo, 224 pages; Houghton Mifflin: 
$2) is a sophisticated enquiry into the achievements and the future of 
English poetry. The sophistication, indeed, is of the most valuable 
sort, both for poets and readers of poetry, for it throws upon the poetic 
present many lights from the long poetic past, a thoroughly reflective 
knowledge of which is adroitly wielded by the critic. The severity of his 
strictures—he holds that in poetry, as elsewhere, the modern romantic- 
democratic impulse is largely effete—is equalled by their competence. 


Tue Tueory or Poetry, by Lascelles Abercrombie (10mo, 338 pages; Har- 
court, Brace: $2.75) is the best analysis of the composition and enjoyment 
of poetry since Professor Lowes’s Convention and Revolt in Poetry. Having 
proved that in the best poetry form and content are inseparable, Professor 
Abercrombie proceeds, in another connection, to laud De Rerum Natura 
and at the same time to dispose of the system of Epicurus as nonsense— 
a judgement faulty both as philosophical criticism and as logic. Words- 
worth’s Lucy poems are cited as examples of excellent poetic diction; 
Morris’s vapid “two red roses across the moon” is mentioned as fine sym- 
bolism; Browning becomes a master of the music of words; and some 
unutterable doggerel by John Clare, beginning “Come hither, my dear one, 
my choice one, and rare one,” is cited as a fine bit of melody. The method 
of treating the many elements of the art of poetry must be largely one of 
illustration, and, sound and well presented as his theories are, Professor 
Abercrombie’s choice of examples shakes one’s faith in his judgement. 
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If the catholic hospitality of Tut New Poetry, edited by Harriet Monroe 
and Alice Corbin Henderson (10mo, 640 pages; Macmillan: $2.50) pro- 
duces some odd book-mates, it also shows clearly the remarkable extent 
of current poetic effort in English; it leads us indeed to enquire again 
where and what we are in poetry. A satisfactory answer, of course, is 
not forthcoming; therefore the question becomes the more entertaining, 
and takes us hither and thither through these six hundred diverse pages, 
where, if we find much that is merely poetic alarm and excursion, we 
also find much that is felicity; and enough—enough at least to keep us 
encouraged—of the profound experience which we shall always ask of 
poetry in so far as it is poetry and so long as we are human. 


Portic Varues, by John G. Neihardt (12mo, 144 pages; Macmillan: 
$1.75). One wishes other provincial universities besides Nebraska had 
as ardent, intelligent, and honest professors as Professor Neihardt to 
teach young students that poetry is deeper than science. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that this author has not familiarized himself more 
thoroughly with the conclusions of modern psychology and aesthetics. But 
one can forgive this lapse of knowledge, one can forgive too his popular 
Chautauqua manner, because of the genuine poetic intensity that Professor 
Neihardt brings to his writing, an intensity which enables him to speak 
of life as “this pathetic isolation that we occidentals term reality.” 


Tue Sonnet Topay anv Yesterpay, by David Morton (12mo, 71 pages; 
Putnam: $1.75) advances three postulates concerning sonnet form: first, 
that it corresponds to a fundamental: category of human thought; second, 
that its mood and diction are growing more informal ; third, that a purely 
lyrical note can be detected; the sonnet is becoming a song. Each of the 
points is illustrated by several quotations; these are chosen with discre- 
tion; the conclusions themselves are fundamentally sound. As for the 
style of the essay, it is rhythmical and faintly self-conscious: distinctly 
the prose of an author whose natural medium is verse. 


Later Days, by W. H. Davies (12mo, 234 pages; Doran: $2). To indicate 
adequately the futility, vulgarity, and conceit of this volume would in- 
deed be a hard matter. The reader spends his first fifteen minutes in 
wondering how anybody thinking and writing as Mr Davies does could 
possibly have been tolerated by men like Shaw, Hudson, and Joseph 
Conrad, and the second fifteen minutes in applauding, with infinite relish, 
a naiveté so bizarre. 


Forty Years or It, by Brand Whitlock, preface by William Allen White 
(1omo, 374 pages; Appleton: $2.50). Perhaps the best chapters in this 
admirable book are those in which the author with no small literary 
address describes his early years in Ohio spent under the tutelage of his 
maternal grandfather, whose sturdy independence, sly humour, and in- 
tellectual sensitiveness Mr Whitlock himself so indubitably inherits. 
Certainly no student of American politics or letters can afford to over- 
look this book which expresses in so disarming a style, what is both most 
noble and most touchingly limited in our national attitude toward life. 
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Tue Verpict or Baipiecoose, by Llewelyn Powys (8vo, 204 pages; Har. 
court, Brace: $2.50). Reminding himself of Judge Bridlegoose in the 
“third book of Rabelais’s Works,” Mr Powys tells in “simplicity” and 
“equity” of his coming from England to America, of living for a time 
in New York, of going for his health’s sake to San Francisco, of his 
return to New York, of an expedition to The Rocky Mountains, of a 
winter in The Catskills, of his departure from New York to live in Eng- 
land. Accurately divined by a quick, learnedly imaginative insight into 
the style and aspect of the living thing, his people seem animals, exteriorly 
presented; his animals seem human. In his delineation of the celebrity, 
we have many a “stroke.” It must be admitted, however, that deferential, 
trouble-taking, judicial, and bold, as our appraiser is—commending the 
resources literal and figurative of the special person—he does somehow, 
sometimes fail to give us the writer, the thinker, the artist, which this 
special person is. That a verdict so literary and exquisitely graphic should 
seem ephemeral, may be accounted for perhaps by the fact that throughout, 
it is deliberately “instructive.” Pedagogically to insist that sensuality is 
noisome, or pedagogically to insist, as here, that it is needed, is an 
aesthetic indiscretion, and inevitably justice operates. As truly in the work 
of one’s favourite and most scholarly friends, as in the book of the mounte- 
bank, one can be reminded that “the wild beasts sent to devour St Eufemia 
not only fawned upon her but ‘joined their tayles together, and made of 
them a chair for her to sit on’ and ate the judge who had directed the 
torture.” 


Tue Raven on THE Skyscraper, by Veronica and Paul King (8vo, 308 
pages; T. Fisher Unwin: 10/). If it was the purpose of these authors, 
as would seem the case, to drive home to the minds of the English the 
vulgarity, turpitude, provincialism, and menace of modern America, they 
should have chosen with more moderation and good taste the terms of their 
attack. As it is, no person of intellectual seriousness will be detained by 
the ruffled exposition of these two self-righteous vulgarians. We are for 
once really grateful that our shores should have proved inhospitable and 
that these unpleasant and illiterate people should, to use one of their own 
favoured words, “flop” back to their native land. 


West or tHe Paciric, by Ellsworth Huntington (8vo, 453 pages; Scribner: 
$4.50). We have here a most instructive and at the same time readable 
description of Japan, China, Java, and Australia. Professor Huntington 
always writes like a philosopher and is quick to throw into relief any 
aspect of foreign life, however slight it may be, which seems significant 
of racial differences. “At the house of a Japanese merchant I watched an 
imposing black bearded teacher of flower arrangement give a lesson to my 
hostess. Incidentally, he explained how every perfect arrangement of 
flowers has three parts. The lower represents the earth, the upper heaven, 
while between stands humanity.” It is easy to see from so delicate a record 
that nothing escapes the eye of our astute and sensitive geographer. It 
is to be regretted, however, that he should make use of words like “colorful” 
and “enthuse.” 
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Rovinc THroven Cuina, by Harry A. Franck (illus., 8vo, 649 pages; 
Century: $5). In this “plain” account of people, of places, and of methods 
of travel in southern China—with many photographs—a seemingly ex- 
perienced elasticity of judgement is, in matters not topical nor topographi- 
cal, multifariously contradicted. The religious philosopher, the political 
scientist, the student of civilization would, in certain opinions diverge from 
this author: the /:¢térateur would not accompany him. Mr Franck is scien- 
tific as a wanderer if not as a thinker or as a writer. His itinerary is im- 
pressive and he is, if one may have in one’s feet a science which one has not 
in one’s head, an accomplished traveller. 





Spanish Towns AnD Peropie, by Robert Medill McBride (illus., 8vo, 
246 pages; McBride: $5). Of travel books there is no end and Mr 
McBride has added another of the orthodox type, conventional and 
chatty. By someone proposing to visit Spain this volume might con- 
ceivably be read with interest. The following quotation, however, should 
enable travel-book experts to know what they are buying. “In the best 
restaurants and apparently with first families, the toothpick has never 
lost caste, but on the contrary is in great favour and is used without 
so much as a raised napkin to hide its ministrations.” Of course a passage 
of this nature does not exclude the possibility of valuable writing else- 
where, but it does “date” the book, so to speak. 


Tue Preasure Haunts or Lonpon, Durinc Four Centuries, by E. Beres- 
ford Chancellor (8vo, 466 pages; Houghton Mifflin: $6). This book, one 
feels, would be extremely valuable to a city clerk with a taste for locating 
the sites of celebrated buildings in old London as he passes each day to 
his work. To those not so familiar with Dunbar’s “jaspre of jocunditie” 
the variety of information proffered cloys. There can be little doubt, 


however, that Mr Chancellor knows his subject well. 


Tue PennsytvaniA Germans, by Jesse Leonard Rosenberger (12mo, 173 
pages; University of Chicago Press: $1.50). A dry little book that 
records the hardships of the early Pennsylvania Germans and the religious 
principles to which they held. The author, native to the region, holds 
himself to the facts with an austerity that must be part of his inheritance. 
The romantic and picturesque phases of the life must be written by 
another. 


Professor Allen H. Gilbert’s Dante’s ConcEPTION oF JUSTICE (10mo, 244 
pages; Duke University Press: $2.50) is an example of academic writing 
now in vogue which aims to promote the prestige of the individual 
scholar among his peers but has little or nothing to offer the true scholar- 
ship of literature. Point by point the professor establishes the parallels 
between Dante’s conception of justice and Aristotle’s as strained through 
St Thomas Aquinas’ commentary on Ethics. Point by point and line 
by line, he shows the application in the various episodes of the Divine 
Comedy. Perhaps this is a valuable reference book. It can never be 
much else. 








MODERN ART 


N American painter to whom I have done scant justice in these 
records is Vincent Canadé. He belongs to the naive group 
whom a portion of the public have learned to tolerate since the 
great success of Henri Rousseau and he is the best of the group 
although certain others in it have met with more acceptance due 
to the fact that they have managed to secure professional backing. 
He appears to be self-trained and though I hesitate to call him 
great, I feel certain he could easily have been great in another 
age than this. He is simply a fifteenth-century Italian born out of 
his time. Had he lived in the era before Leonardo and Michael 
Angelo or even in the midst of that fierce rivalry his way would 
have been plain before him, and he would have survived to honour 
and a name. Priests in every little village in those days thought 
it necessary to have a swell chapel in which to do business and 
every lad who came down the road bearing a paint-box and brushes 
was promptly put to work. Canadé could not have escaped a degree 
of fame. He would have had success, too, in the Low Countries 
where wealthy donors liked to see themselves mistaken for saints 
on the altar triptychs. He has the intensity that the early Italians 
and certain Dutchmen had, all the more intense, in his case as in 
theirs, because an unfamiliarity with the smug processes of the 
schools obliges him to spend his own blood and soul in the effort to 
put a living quality into his work. There is a Dutch tightness to his 
portraits and figure pieces but there is also an arresting honesty. 
It is usually my fortune to come up with his paintings in the lesser 
exhibitions, in the collections put forward by hopeful dealers who 
are willing to try almost anything on what they consider the “un- 
certain public.” On such occasions the critic cloaks his inner scep- 
ticism with an outer garment of optimism, but which, in Canade’s 
case, I seldom find to be actually necessary. ‘Whose is that?’ I 
cry, indicating a small landscape four by six inches or so in size, 
and fully prepared—so swift do habits descend upon one—for the 
answer, straightway forthcoming, that it is Canadé’s. It is the 
truth that amid the usual canvases of aspirants, mushy with com- 
promises and insipid with echoes of the latest fashions in painting, 
the crisp decision of the artist under discussion is notable. 
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What is to become of him? Heaven knows. I am told that 
not only is his future dark but his present is dim. I seem to have 
heard something about a wife and children and, particularly since 
the war, a wife and children are expensive luxuries. It is even 
said that, because of them, he must now give up painting, entirely. 
This is tragic—for us. It is the most dire comment upon conditions 
in America that I have heard of lately. What is to become of us 
if we prefer a man to dig ditches rather than to paint excellent 
pictures? We must have ditches, of course, but so must we have 
excellent pictures or we are not excellent as a people. There has 
got to be an outlet for the soul or the soul dries up. Henry Ford 
has made the comforting but highly astonishing statement that 
there are numbers of people who actually prefer not to put thought 
or feeling into their work and that for them mechanics are not a 
hardship. Let such dig the ditches but for God’s sake, don’t throw 
a sensitively organized poet into one. 

Another painter who knows how sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
American ingratitude can be, is Oscar Bluemner. There is nothing 
in the way of privation he has not gone through. Of late he 
appears to be emerging from his misfortunes. Somebody in Bos- 
ton, I believe, likes his water-colours and buys one occasionally. 
But just the same if any Alan Cunningham of the future sees fit 
to write Bluemner’s life he will find plenty of lurid streaks at 
his disposal. Bluemner scarcely dares even yet to smile in spite 
of the miracle of a Boston customer. It is droll, decidedly, that 
his luck should come from that quarter, for Bluemner is, or was, 
something of a socialist. I have no deeper grounds for the sus- 
picion than the fact that this artist once lived in a factory town in 
New Jersey—Paterson, I think—and made his first pictures into 
what are usually called “accusations against humanity.” His com- 
positions were devoted almost exclusively to the delineation of 
hideous factory buildings which he daubed in solidly with bright 
vermilions. He mixed “hate” with his pigments in the approved 
war style but the artists who saw his work only laughed and rather 
liked the pictures. A good hater, say what you like, is as pic- 
turesque as a good anything else. Then something happened. 
Bluemner melted, or perhaps, just grew older. At any rate the 
crimes of industry did not seem so important as they used to be. 
They were not forgot but, in a way, forgiven. After a retirement 
of a few years the artist produced a group of water-colours that 
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were as clearly thought out, as playfully imaginative, and as 
decorative as Persian miniatures, though, of course, more massive, 
Gigantic water towers and grain elevators still reared themselves 
against his landscapes but their former aggressiveness was lost in 
a new beauty. You could take them any way you liked; as fancy, 
realism, or pure decoration, but the artist’s exultation in mere 
living had replaced the former diatribes of the moralist, and to 
me, therefore, he had new interest. The separate washes were laid 
in with some of the map-like precision of early colour-prints, and 
like prints, will probably age well. Bluemner, whatever he might 
have been or will be, must have been and will be always the good 
workman. 

These two artists, Canadé and Bluemner, are as different as 
can be from each other. They have but one thing in common, a 
slow public, but that is why I put them together in this chapter. 
Neither one fits into the current schools or groups but, to my mind, 
is all the better for that reason. Any one who cares sincerely for 
painting ought to relish their productions, I should think, and find 
them permanently attractive; but scanning the horizons anxiously, 
I confess I don’t see many who give the effect of caring sincerely. 
For one who is disinterested I see a hundred who are preoccupied 


with names and “good buys.” 
Henry McBripe 











COMMENT 


“T)LEASE discontinue my subscription. Your magazine is 
getting too Narcissus-like for me.” 

When one of Tue D1av’s subscription cards came back to it from 
Mr Claude Bragdon with words of this tenor in the margin, we felt 
the operation of a mild injustice. True, we cannot claim the im- 
personality of The Saturday Evening Post, which is said to put in 
something for everybody. But the pages on which we have admired 
ourselves and reproduced our own portraits are only a few beside 
the many pages devoted to writings which seemed to us to come 
near to the level of feeling of great literature. There are per- 
haps livelier ways of running a magazine. Mr Bragdon, I know, 
prefers the recklessness of Mr Middleton Murry in his new maga- 
zine, The Adelphi, to Mr Murry’s carefully balanced direction 
of The Athenaeum. Warfare has always been exciting. But this 
was our way, and under the present editorial management which 
is certainly not less strict, will probably continue to be so. 


? 


“Not the lack of knowledge,” writes Mr Bragdon in his latest 
book, Old Lamps for New,’ “but the dearth of divinity—or rather 
the absence of awareness of any divinity—is the cause of the ugli- 
ness in which we are engulfed.” There is an inflexible assurance 
about the last seven words which makes argument seem unneces- 
sary. The prophets, in whatever era the magic carpet might have 
set them down, would have seen everyone else to be engulfed in 
something. Mr Bragdon, however, is not a prophet, but a miracu- 
lously skilful technician in all branches of self-control from jug- 
gling to mathematics. Somebody once called him a practical mystic 
and I think a quotation will suffice to show the justice of this figure. 


“We should seek to discover and respond to those cyclic move- 
ments of the inner self by means of which we are able to transcend 
the plane of everyday existence. But if we attempt to precipitate 


* Old Lamps for New: The Ancient Wisdom in the Modern World. By 
Claude Bragdon. Illustrated. 8vo. 220 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75. 
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those moments of illumination, or to prolong them beyond their 
natural term, we lose the sense of that inner rhythm.” 


The skill, patience, voluptuousness, and indifference to weak- 
nesses of modern stomachs (“In the secret chamber of the House 
of Life the Eternal Woman stirs from her long slumber . . .”) 
with which Mr Bragdon writes are wholly admirable. As in his 
previous books the will to see and to show all events as symbols ina 
symbolic drama remains unshaken. And one feels again something 
of the primer, as though he mistrusted his reader’s capacity. Or 
shall we say that he prefers to appeal to the kind of reader who 
might mistake a complicated argument for “arid intellectualism.” 
Or shall we say that he gives a guarded invitation to mysteries 
which are not for young medicos. 

It would be foolish to try to paraphrase any of his demonstra- 
tions, which are already beautifully condensed. Even to those who 
feel that “this would be making the world too simple” the con 
venient genuineness of his application of Theosophy must appear 
not more heartless than science. To have seen him at work ina 
theatre and to read with that in mind his essay on the Theatre of 
Tomorrow is to be knocked over by the unprecedented example 
of a man whose business and thought appear to coincide at every 
point. 

But good examples aside, let us return unfairly to the ugliness in 
which we are engulfed. When energy is assigned a symbol, both 
symbol and energy are apt to be forgotten. Do we ask too much 
of the consciousness of divinity? An Irish poet and painter is 
pointed out as possessing it. One can only say about his work, in 
language which should be comprehensible, that it lacks spiritual 
vigour. Tensions are not resolved by an inspirational tone of voice. 
Our contemporaries have been accused of arid intellectualism, arid 
aestheticism, and I know not what else arid. Actually all pre- 
judices are thrown promptly out, even the prejudice against what 
appears easy, even the prejudice against what is official, at the 
least sign of a flutter of the spirit. Respect for the word, however 
involved in velleities, is indubitable, limitless—when the word is 
discovered in a pink newspaper, exasperating, picayune. Oh, all 
that. The gulf then is pink but it has virtues which would adorn 
the silver star. 








